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There is nothing tentative, ive, or argumentative about 
AVE, CHISAR! the lofty Imperial language. It announces and declares rather 


Se is a famous passage in Tacitus in which he hits 
off the oratorical characteristics of the first five Emperors. 
For it is no strange or new thing that there should be Imperial 
devotees of literature. JuLius Czsar was the rival of the 
best orators, and Auaustus was distinguished by an easy and 
flowing eloquence, such as becomes princes. TIBERIUS 
affected an artificial style, and was equally remarkable for 
the weight of his sentiments and for his studied ambiguity 
of expression. Even the madness of CaricuLa did not 
quite destroy his powers of oratory; nor was CLaupivs deficient 
in eloquence when he gave himself the trouble of preparing 
what he had to say. Nero, it seems, frittered away considerable 
natural powers and wasted his time in making verses and in the 
plebeian accomplishments of sculpture and painting. These are 
the judgments which one of the greatest critics pronounced on 
the early Emperors as speakers ; and as at least several of them 
were authors, as well as orators, what applies to their speeches 
applies to their books. Jutius, Aucusrus, Trerius, and Nero 
figured in the WaLPoLe of the period, and there is on record 
a remarkable criticism of Auaustus on the style of Tinertus. 
Aveustus rallied his son-in-law and successor on his laboured 
phrases, and was himself remarkable for perspicuity and ease; 
while, in avoiding obscure and far-fetched thoughts, he 
readily sacrificed difficult and cloudy language to clearness 
of expression. We can hardly fancy that the first 
Napoteon employs, if he enjoys, a learned leisure in 
the shades in criticizing his nephew's literary preten- 
sions; nor perhaps would the admirer and imitator of Mr. 
MacpHerson, whom, with Corsican taste, he took for Ossran, 
make a very good reviewer of the Jdées Napoleoniennes. 
Failing, therefore, an Avucustus as critic on the Tisertus of 
the day (the parallel is of course between the literature, not 
the lives, of the Roman and French Emperors), we have to fali 
back on Tacitus. Zum validus sensibus, aut consulto ambi- 
guus. The Preface to the Life of Casar could not be more 
accurately described. On the other side of the Channel we 
shall hear much of the weight of the Imperial sense, but in 
England the intentional obscurity of this famous Preface will 
not be lost sight of. Not that there is anything to be 
surprised at either in the gravity or the ambiguity of the 
Imperial style. ‘The pen must labour which is oppressed by 
the weight of ten legions, and when an oracle speaks we 
are led to expect something of the dim and mysterious depths 
of fate. Obscure thought requires obscure language; and 
where it is inconvenient to say all that you mean, ambiguity 
has its practical value. 

It is announced in official quarters that the Imperial author 
does not desire to control the liberty of criticism on his forth- 
coming work. We may observe that this generosity to critics has 
been anticipated. Nero, we are told by Svetontus, endured the 
license of contemporary satire with considerable patience; and 


though it is not recorded that he published his occasional 


works in the Roman Moniteur, or sent presentation copies to 


the Guizor and Turers of the day, we can quite understand that | 


local criticism will always deal mildly with Imperial authors. 
But, in the publication of his Life of Cesar, the French Emperor 
invites, if he does not challenge, an impartial judgment; and 
the simultaneous. publication of the work in French, English, 
and German almost suggests a profane thought that the 
Saviour of Society is addressing the whole world in the 
form of the most sacred proclamation of time. What- 
ever judgment historical critics may pronounce on the 
substance and details of the new biography, the Preface does 
certainly appeal to another and a wider interest than that 
of mere literature. It is a political discourse addressed to all 
peoples, nations, and languages. Here is the arbiter of the world’s 


fate addressing the world on the sovereign and supreme laws, 


than proves. The Emperor, as becomes an Emperor, justifies 
the ways, not of Gop, but of Empire, to man. His object 
is to vindicate Providence; and Providence is the omni- 
potence of success, and the pre-eminence of privileged beings, 
and the sway of predominating ideas; Woe unto the world 
because of offences! Woe unto those who refuse to under- 
stand, or to submit to, the greater arbiters of human desti- 
nies! Woe unto the unbelieving Jews who crucify the 
Messiah of political progress! Blind guides, who refuse to see 
the veiled Divinity who is sent to control and to, reorganize 
society. Short-sighted guides, who only retard the progress and 
final triumph of that sovereign good which a judicial blindness 
forbids them to perceive! Such language, directly and in 
terms borrowed from a source which we are not called upon to 
indicate, can scarcely be charged with being deficient in breadth. 
It is obscure, but ail apocalyptic language is, from the nature 
of the case, obscure. So far, however, as it is permitted to us 
to fathom the depths of what is announced in the phraseology 
of revelation itself, the new Gospel of Society seems to amount 
to this. The ages occasionally culminate in the choicer births 
of time. Casar, CHARLEMAGNE, and NaPo.eon, and it may be 
some others, are appointed to trace out to nations the faith they 
ought to receive. All that mankind has to do is to accept their 
mission—not that mission, however, is exactly the thing in- 
tended. We cannot say‘that they are sent, for to be sent 
implies that they are instrumental ; and instrumental they are 
not. They are general causes, as Montesquieu has it. The 
and the sway of their penetrative genius are self-organized. 
They are, as it were, the world’s fate—its destiny. They con- 
stitute their own mission. It is not so much irrational as 
irreligious to lower the place in history of these supreme 
geniuses. To attribute to them ordinary motives, such as 
lust, pride, ambition, self-seeking, restlessness, cupidity, are 
miserable interpretations. Their personal characters and lives, © 
their actions and sayings, are not subjects to be investigated. 
They are to be accepted. What right have miserable inter- 
preters such as Suetonius and PLutarcu—it is curious that 
we hear nothing of the ‘criticism of Tacirus—to sit in 
judgment on Czsars? 

We shall be told that to hint that such a 
tion is irreligious and scarcely less than blasphemous, that 
it is fatalism, and that it denies all human li and 
choice, is beside the question. And it is so. or of 
course it is conceivable that this may be religion; this 
may be duty; this may be the sacred course and order of 
things, human and divine, if there is in heaven or earth such 
a thing as human and divine. It may be so; and it may be 
that this new religion of the world is truer than Christianity. 
We cannot pursue this inquiry ; but it is at least open to us to 
remark on the complete uncertainty in which we are left. 
How are we to tell who are our Casars, our CHARLE- 
MAGNES, our Napoteons? Are we to wait till we see the 


moral and political, which govern the destinies of mankind. 


hero of Strasburg and Boulogne glorified and transfigured 
into the dictator of the Tuileries and the victor of Solferino, 
before we recognise the present Avatar? For it is quite 
plain that the series of the sons of destiny sprung 
from the blood of the BuonaPartes was not exhausted 
by the first Napoteon, and that what is announced to be | 
true of the uncle is at least suggested to be true of the 
nephew. And what are the tests by which we are to 
distinguish Smira O’Brien, let us say, from a certain 
Lieutenant of Artillery, Manomet from One whom it is 
profanity to name under these relations, Arrita from 
CHARLEMAGNE, the Crescent from the Cross, or Bouppua from 
Moses? If the Emperor would avoid that characteristic 
of his xr Tuperivs, and were he not consulto 
ambiguus, he would probably reply that there is no test 
of prophet or impostor except the invincible logic of success. 
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Whoever wins by establishing his ideas, and succeeding 


through the prerogative of his genius, is right. It follows, 
therefore, that mankind has only to await events and to 
obey. 'Thi8 is much what Mr. Caktybe teathe$ ; it is merely 
the ofdinary doctrine of hero-worship: It finds a demi-god 
equally in Kuan and Atrrep; its lla is equally 
open to an ALEXANDER and to Joz Suir. In either or in 
any case, our duty, and therefore our happiness, is only to 
follow our guides; and our guides are those who think proper 
to guide us. Btill, what of thost who fail? The dead may 
bury their dead. They only did not succeed who did not 
dare to succeed. Proscriptions, triumvirates, coups d'état— 
these were the arms and means by which the saviours of 
sociéty were bound to vindicate their awful office, and 
accomplish their divine purpose. This Gospel must have its 
special evangelists; and if it so happens that the mitraille 
and Cayenne are chapters in the Koran of humanity, woe 
and failure to the apostles, unless these chapters are preached 
in the street and on the house-top. 

France is bound to appreciate the Imperial consideration 
which published this State paper, or revelation, in the Moniteur. 
Nothing less than the most formal and official organ was re- 
quired for an edict issued by fate itself. It proclaims its duty, 
indeed, not to France only, but to the orbis terrarum. If 
there is an irresistible policy which to question is sacrilege, 
and to oppose is madness, of course we must be thankful that 
it is thus significantly announced. Henceforth, as fate is only 
working out its iron destinies, it is the province of history 
not to examine, but to register, the sure and certain 
decrees. There is but one future, and but one man who has 
the key to the future. The ostracism of the first Napotzon 
was not only a crime, but a mistake; it complicated and 
retarded, but it cannot prevent, the great and inevitable 
solution, For this we must all patiently, and humbly, and 
submissively wait. It is ours and all the earth’s only to sit 
as spectators of the unfolding of the great drama of Uni- 
versal Humanity. The Napoleonic policy was execrated as a 
bloody tyranny, and its revival has been libelled as a proscrip- 
tion of personal liberty, a treason against the intelligence of man 
and the freedom of his will, an iron despotism weighing down 
civilization itself. But what matters it what men call it? 
This is but to repeat the unintelligent criticism of SueTonius 
and Piuzarcu. The sure and certain word of prophecy 
delivered in the Patmos of St. Helena has gone forth, the 
Apocalyptic Interpreter has at last revealed it, and, what is 
much more important, he who was predestined to interpret 
has raised himself up to fulfil. 


THE DEBATE ON IRELAND. 


HE Irish debate has, in violation of established precedent, 
been the most instructive, as well as the most spirited, of 

the Session. If no definite remedy for the social and 
economical condition of the country was suggested, the con- 
flict of opinions tended to eliminate several fallacious theories 
on the causes of Irish distress. Although grants of money 
for public works were disapproved by the majority of the 
speakers, Mr. GLapstone and Sir George Grey professed the 
willingness of the Government to consider any special excep- 
tion from the general rule. It would have been absurd to 
adopt Mr. Hennessy’s complex resolution that the House 
regretted the progress of emigration from Ireland, for the 
words include both the malady and the cure. It is to be 
regretted that a patient suffers from an eruption in scarlet 
fever or small-pox, but if the eruption were suppressed he 
would die. Under happier circumstances, there might possibly 
be room in Ireland for a larger population, but in proportion 
to its present resources the island is over-peopled, and it is still 
one of the most populous countries in the world. Some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds spent in drainage might perhaps 
partially retard emigration, and, if the outlay were found to 
be reproductive, the effect, though it would be trifling, might 
be permanent. Every Government, however, is properly 
reluctant to speculate with money which belongs to the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom. It was repeatedly and 
truly stated in the course of the debate that private 
capital might be easily obtained for purposes of improve- 
ment, if only the Irish people would suspend their love of 
agitation. As Mr. Lowe observed, capital is a coy and timid 
nymph who entertains a peculiar aversion to noisy patriotism. 
When half a county goes mad with joy because the name- 
sake of a legendary savage chieftain is returned on revo- 
lutionary principles for a petty borough, monied men in search 
of investments deliberately turn from Tipperary to look for 
comparative tranquillity and common sense in some promising 


region of Asia or of South America. Lord PALMErsTon wax 
probably justified in his assertion that the belief in Irish 
anarchy is, for the most part, greatly exaggerated; but he 
might have added that Irishmen are chi€fly responsible for 
over-Stating their wrorigs and their feelifigs of resentment, 
Englishmen naturally assiime that the illustrious O’Donocuur 
of the Glens, whatever else he may mean, is not selected as a 
type of security and tranquil order. Well-wishers to Ireland 
ought also to remember that capitalists follow the Scriptural 
rule of giving to those who have, and coriséquently they are 
not attracted by incessant complaints of hopeless and 
growing poverty. Yet there is no attribute of their country 
on which enthusiastic Irishmen so obstinately insist. Mr. 
Hennessy complained, on the authotity of a railway 
Chairman, that a smaller quantity of cattle had lately 
been conveyed to Dublin and Cork for exportation. Sir 
Rosert Peet, who owes the greatest part of his unpopularity 
to his habit of boasting of Irish prosperity, replied that, 
according to the agricultural returns, the number of cattle 
remaining in Ireland had largely increased. As there is an 
unlimited demand for beef in England, it may fairly be 
cg that it has been found profitable to keep the cattle at 
ome. 


The most consolatory reflection which arises from the study 
of Irish questions is that, on the whole, things were worse 
thirty or forty years ago. The only alleged injury which has 
since been inflicted on Ireland by Seitnl legislation consists 
in the abolition of the limited monopoly of corn. Artificially 
high prices had undoubtedly encouraged a mistaken system 
of cultivation, and, as in all similar cases, the removal of pro- 
tection was equivalent to the withdrawal of a subsidy. It is, 
however, fortunately impossible to deprive the Irish farmer of 
the demand which his cattle secure in the English market. 
No other country enjoys equally advantageous conditions of 
soil, of climate, and of proximity; and, notwithstanding the 
competition of Holstein, the price of meat is constantly 
rising. Some parts of Ireland were justly compared by 
Mr. Lowe to the Highlands and the Hebrides, where 
also chronic poverty finds its best remedy in emigration; 
but in Skye there are no rich soils or wide pastures to make 
up for the deficiency of genial sunshine. As Mr. O’Remiy 
said, a breeding and feeding country is not necessarily laid 
out exclusively in grass. Tlie cultivation of root-crops, which 
employs nearly as much labour as the production of grain, is 
necessary to the maintenance of a large and profitable stock. 
The discussion of such questions is at least more useful than 
the ancient controversy about the errors of English policy 
one or two centuries ago. Even Mr. M‘Manon had the 
merit of attributing material effects to causes of the same 
order when he ingeniously attempted to anticipate the Malt- 
tax debate, and when he complained of the prohibition of the 
growth of tobacco. According to Sir J. Herscuet’s well- 
known illustration, Voitarre’s assertion that the marine 
fossils in the Alps were scallop-shells dropped by medieval 
pilgrims was an assignment of a vera causa, or real pheno- 
menon, whereas the theorists who attributed mountain 
deposits to a certain plastic power in Nature were merely 
expressing their own ignorance in the form of an unmean- 
ing assumption. Irish distress no more arises from the 
Malt-tax, or from the revenue laws on tobacco, than the 
Alpine shells from the Crusades; but either malt or tobacco 
might, in imaginable contingencies, affect the material welfare 
of a nation. The tyranny of England, as far as the charge 
applies to the present generation, is the most indefinite of 
all plastic powers. 

A skirmish between Mr. Rorsuck and Sir H. Carns formed 
a lively episode in the debate. With his usual aptitude for 
divesting unpleasant truths of the mitigating considerations * 
by which they might be qualified, Mr. Roesuck deduced the 
misfortunes of Ireland neither from a boggy soil and a rainy 
climate, nor from the supercilious injustice of an alien 
Government, but from the character and conduct of the 
sufferers themselves. The people of Ireland, according to 
their unsparing censor, may be divided into three classes, 
consisting of rebels (of late called Fenians), of factious Pro- 
testants, and of Catholics controlled by a bigoted and ignorant 
priesthood. To the Fenians Mr. Rorsuck says, as the Grand 
Master of the Templars said to Isaac the Jew, “ Back, dog! 
“T touch not misbelievers in the British Constitution, 
“ save with the sword”; and if a Fenian were as diffi- 
cult to convert as a Jew, Mr. Rorsuck would be in 
the right. But an Irish rebel has often expanded, in the 
glow of Australian or Canadian abundance, into a loyal and 
Conservative politician; nor is it by any means to be assumed 
that the principles of the ordinary Fenian would be proof 
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against good harvests, high wages, and the hope of bettering 
his condition which would be furnished by a choice of various 
employments. The condemnation of the Protestants seems to 
have proceeded from a stern regard for impartiality, for Mr. 
Rorsuck had nothing to say against their body, except that 
Sir H. Carns had lately alleged a miscarriage of justice in 
relation to the Belfast riots. It was still more irrelevant 


to recur to the old story of the abuses of Protestant | 


ascendancy. As Mr. Rozsuck is well aware, there are two 
sides even to that unhappy story, and the Protestants of the 
present day are not responsible for the misdeeds or mistakes 
of their religious and political ancestors. Invective, however, 
is often least mischievous when it is most unjust. It is more 
imprudent to tell the priests that they are peasants with a 
varnish than to identify the Northern Protestants with the 
Orangemen of 1798. The witty epigram of Vorrarre, which 
Mr. Roxsuck attributed to Napo.eon, loses some of its point 
when it is transferred from the Tartar disguised as a Russian 
to the Irish countryman roughly polished by Maynooth into 
the semblance of a priest. ‘That the savage survived in the 
Russian courtier or diplomatist was a startling and suggestive 
paradox ; but it would be strange if a priest, after a few years 
of college life, were not still the son of an Irish farmer. It is 
a more serious objection to Mr. Rorsuck’s attack on the 
priests, that ridicule can only hurt their feelings, without 
changing their character. It is not their fault, nor the 
fault of their humble congregations, that their income and 
position offer no attraction to the more refined classes. 
It is indeed only by a happy accident that Englishmen 
have discovered that it is desirable that a priest should 
be a gentleman. A statesman would not willingly have 
created the priestly power as it is found in Ireland, but 
he ought to recognise its existence, and even to consider 
whether in certain cases it may not be useful. Few 
thoughtful persons will join with Mr. Rorsuck in taunting 
the priests on account of their recent foud with Young Ireland, 
or, in other words, with Mr. Roesuck’s enemies the Fenians. 
It is something to have a common enmity as the starting- 
point of a possible understanding. The priests have little 
love for England, but they are also averse to an exaggeration 
of American republicanism. It is not because they have 
overstrained their power, but because they are opposed to 
revolutionary anarchy, that they have come into collision 
with the Fenians whom they have lately defeated in the 
Tipperary election. 


To a considerable part of Mr. Rorsuck’s speech no fair 
objection can be taken. It is well that foreigners should be 
informed, and that Irishmen should be reminded, that the 
unbounded liberty and the impartial government of England 
are extended, without exception or distinction, to Ireland. It 
is difficult to introduce harmony into a divided community 
which is always occupied with internal quarrels, but, as Sir 
H. Carrns observed, Mr. Rozsuck had adopted a singular 
method of pouring oil on the waters. Intelligent Irishmen 
will appreciate the sincere interest of all parties in the 
sufferings of their country. The general belief that the 
remedy rests with themselves was, on the whole, courteously 
and temperately expressed. The moderation of the debate 
would perhaps haye been disturbed if Mr. Bricut had taken 
the opportunity of repeating the advice which he lately 
tendered to the Association which the Roman Catholic 
prelates have organized in Dublin. In his absence, or silence, 
no English or Irish member proposed to introduce free trade 
in land, which means the compulsory subdivision of property. 
It is much safer to recommend an increased growth of barley 
in a climate peculiarly ill-suited to the crop, or the culti- 
vation of tobacco under an excise duty which would be 
absolutely prohibitive. 


ITALY AND THE LIVRE JAUNE. 


fe series of Ministerial monologues upon the subject 
of Italy and Rome recently published in the Livre 
Jaune define, with unmistakeable precision, the policy of 
France. Each chapter of despatches is preceded by an 
official and sonorous prologue, which tersely sums up the 
situation from the point of view of M. Drouyn pe Luvys. 
Neither the impatience of the Italians nor the bigotry of the 
Vatican has modified in the least the well-known mediatizing 


' theories of the Minister. He still repeats, at every possible 


opportunity, what he was called to office to maintain, and 
what he will continue to urge until he is succeeded by 
some more progressive Foreign Minister. The Convention 
is not a surrender of Rome to the King of Iraty, nor, in 
the opinion of the Imperial Government, are “ Rome and the 


“ Patrimony of Sr. Peter in any wise indispensable to Italian 
unity.” On the contrary, the French Ministry pretend that 
a transfer of the Italian capital is equivalent to a serious aban- 
donment by Italy of her ambitious designs against the Papacy. 
“ The road to Rome ceases to be open to those who had in- 
‘* scribed its name upon their banners.” If this were true, 
the Second Empire would undoubtedly have a right to boast 
that it had effected one important step towards reconciling 
| Italy and Rome. Those, indeed, who direct the clumsy 
| politics of the Papal Court are loud in their assertions that 
_ Italy has a sinful past to repent of, as well as a future to re- 
| nounce, and that the successor of St. Perr can never nego- 
tiate with Vicror Emmanvet till that monarch lays down again 
at the feet of His Hotigss his unlawful gains. But though the 
Encyclical condemns all who consent to the impious doctrine 
of ‘accomplished facts,” the Church has not invariably shown 
itself in practice so uncompromising. In 1801, Pius VII. was 
satisfied to purchase the re-establishment of Catholicism ia 
France at the price of acquiescence in the past spoliation 
of Church property, and sixteen years afterwards he con- 
sented to allow that the right of nomination to French 
bishoprics was a “right inherent in the French Crown.” 
Accomplished facts, therefore, are rather to be regarded as a 
dose which the Papacy heartily dislikes than as a draught 
which it will rather face martyrdom than swallow. In spite 
of the ostentatious disclaimers of Pio Novo, it is possible that 
he would manage to relinquish the Romagna if he could be 
quite certain of retaining Rome. Nothing, however, can be 
clearer than that Italy and the Livre Jaune are not of one mind, 
either as regards Rome or as regards the Convention of Sep- 
tember last. In the present unsatisfactory condition of Italian 
affairs, no Ministry, no dynasty, could venture to enter into 
the unpatriotic compromise which the Imperial Cabinet eagerly 
claims to have procured. When the parties to a contract disagree 
about the spirit in which it must be read, recourse must be 
had to the plain letter of the document alone. Upon the one 
great subject of the future of Rome the document is silent, 
Such silence is more expressive than all subsequent interpre- 
tations or interpolations. It means full liberty of action for 
both Governments, in the event of the one contingency for which 
no provision has been made. The Livre Jaune itself affirms 
that “the Emperor has not pretended to foresee or regulate 
“ all the events of the future.” We have therefore Imperial 
authority for thinking that there are possible, and perhaps 
probable, accidents against which no precaution has been 
taken. After the naiveté of this avowal, the Empire has no 
right to inscribe on the gates of Florence the famous line of 
Dante, and to expect Italy, as she enters, to leave all hope 
behind. 

Rome, however, is by no means the only bone of conten- 
tion which renders a reconciliation between Italy and the 
Vatican difficult or impossible. ‘The reconciliation of Italy 
and Rome does not depend on any construction of the Con- 
vention. The new Italian Kingdom is moving into a phase of 
reconstitution and reorganization which is ominous enough. 
There are abuses to be reformed to which Catholicism is 
wedded, and improvements to be accomplished on which 
Catholicism looks with inveterate aversion. The Italian Go- 
vernment has no easy mission to fulfil. It has to weld together 
heterogeneous populations; to disarm a strong revolutionary 
party; to put down a formidable system of brigandage; to 
satisfy generally a restless and fickle people; and, besides all 
this, to grapple resolutely with religious questions in days of 
great theological excitement. It is at times of such national 
embarrassment that the Papacy shows itself in all its colours. 
Concessions might possibly be wrung from the Vatican 
by a violent and unscrupulous democracy, but no signal gun 
of distress which moderate Liberal Governments may fire will 
ever draw sympathy from Rome. What the Pore did for the 
First Consut in all his glory the Pore will not do for a dis- 
tracted Mexico, or for a new-fledged Italy. He will never, 
for the sake of national peace, allow ecclesiastical lands to 
remain in the hands into which they have permanently passed, 
nor admit the power of the State to limit religious bequests, 
or to control religious communities. While M. Duranvour is 
toning down the Syllabus of Errors for the benefit of educated 
Europe, the Catholic journals of Rome are busy putting 
into sanctimonious formulas what they expect from the 
new Emperor of Mrxico. No Mexican journals, it seems, 
should be allowed to insult the clergy, or even to 
“impugn the holy doctrines of Catholicism.” The laws 
should “ be "that prevent Church irom 
“ acquiri ” and “c possessing ” ropert > these thi be 
done inthe green tree, what hall De done in the ‘dry ? 
Looking at the demands made upon Mexico, Italy may 
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ee the store of ecclesiastical troubles laid up for herself. 
e propositions with which the Turin Parliament is 
dealing are of a nature to provoke a similar storm. They are 
based, indeed, for the most part, upon the provisions of a parallel 
French code. Henceforward, for example, the civil adminis- 
tration of Catholic worship is to be confided to diocesan and 
parochial institutes, which may be nominated by Catholic 
electors after the manner of the French laws that regulate the 
Fabrique and the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. All 
Church property, it is suggested, may be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in the public funds for the benefit of the 
institutes in question. Religious orders, it is proposed, shall 
be suppressed, with such exceptions as shall be permitted 
by the law. Lastly, of the surplus income derived from 
the funded property, a third will be given to the public- 
worship fund, and the remainder devoted to educational and 
charitable purposes in the districts where the Church lands 
have lain. France has done most of this years ago. But the 
recent Encyclical has arrived in the nick of time to tell us 
how far Rome is likely to tolerate, at the hands of Italy, what 
she has long since submitted to at the hands of France. All 
interference with vested rights is distasteful to well- 
ordered minds; yet all vested rights, or the rights of 
property itself, must give way before imperious necessities 
of State. Nor will the most unyielding Conservative deny 
that Italy is the one country in Europe where the compul- 
sory sale of Church lands looks the least like spoliation. ‘The 
insubordination of the Italian priesthood to the Government 
and the law has of late been such as to render some radical 
measure necessary, even if radical measures always seem 
invidious. Nor can the Papacy expect much kindness from a 
nation which has for centuries seen it in all its nakedness. 
The priests of Delphi found little favour in the neighbourhood 
of their own temple, and the political deformities of Rome 
are nowhere so patent as in Italy itself. If the Pore wishes 
to avoid warfare with Italy, he will accordingly have to do 
more than sacrifice his metropolis. He must practise in more 
instances than one the unusual virtue of self-abnegation. He 
must change the spirit of Catholicism, and cease to illustrate 
in his own policy the ironical maxim of Borteau :— 
Pour soutenir tes droits, que le ciel favorise ; 
Abime tout plutét—c’est la loi de l'Eglise. 

In the presence of coming difficulties like those with 
which she is threatened, it seems idle to talk of a reconcilia- 
tion between Italy and the Papacy. The fair hopes expressed 
by the French Emperor are only Imperial moonshine. Ques- 
tions of national. capital apart, Italy is entering on a stage of 
conflict, not of compromise, with Rome. It is difficult to see 
how any Italian Ministry can avoid it. “Un Etat n’a qu'une 
“ gutorité précaire quand il a dans son territoire des hommes 
“ qui exercent une grande influence sur les esprits et sur les 
“ consciences, sans que ces hommes lui appartiennent, au 
“ moins sous quelques rapports.” Such is the language in 
which M. Portauis portrayed, at a like crisis in French 
history, the necessity of legally defining and limiting 
the political position of the Church. If Italian politics 
are to be anything but the merest chaos, the Italian 
Parliament must occupy itself with similar legislative pro- 
jects. It has to wade through the formidable duty of defi- 
nitely settling the relations of the civil and the religious 
power, with all the windy denunciations of the recent En- 
cyclical blowing directly in its teeth. Florence is too near 
Rome for Catholicism to bate a tittle of its political preten- 
sions. The Emperor of Mexico is a lucky potentate to be 
divided by a whole Atlantic. He will get better terms from 
a distant Vatican than an obnoxious neighbour like Vicror 
EMMANUEL can expect. Hitherto the King of Iraty has only 
been constructively involved in the denunciations heaped 
by the Pore upon the functional organs of the ungodly. 
He may congratulate himself if the next few years pass 
over his head without exposing his royal 
more direct anathema. The inevitable struggle between 
the State and the Papacy is rendered more dangerous for Italy 
by the state of suspense in which her population is kept as to 
Rome. The possession of the Tiber may not be a strategic or 
administrative necessity, nor essential in theory to the concep- 
tion of Italian unity. But, till Rome is the metropolis of the 
Peninsula, the dignity of Vicron Emmanvet will never be 
secure against the agitation which the process of organizing 
a disjointed country seems likely to entail, This is what the 
Livre Jaune consistently ignores, though all Europe sees it 
plainly. A united Italy may or may not be an experiment, 
but it is an experiment which France wilfully impedes so 
long as she withholds Rome. 


person to 


THE MALT-TAX. 


HEN the question of the Malt-tax is debated on 
Tuesday next, a good many farmers, a smaller 
number of landowners, and half a dozen members of Par- 
liament, will think of malt. Sir Frrzroy Ketty, having for 
Parliamentary purposes made the subject his own, will natu- 
rally desire an animated debate and an imposing division. If, 
however, his motion were likely to be carried, he would perhaps, 
as a candidate for office, find that his expected colleagues were 
but little satisfied with his success. It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. DisrakE.t would give six millions or three millions 
of public revenue for the opportunity of forming a Cabinet ; 
but he would certainly take into consideration the bearing of 
a sacrifice of income on the permanence of his tenure of 
power. There are many advantages in the constitutional 
rule which provides that the destroyer of a Minister shall be 
the heir of his victim. In the Exchequer, as in the Arician 
temple celebrated by MacauLay— 
And shall himself be slain; ; 
and, consequently, the future incumbent is careful not to 
interfere with the tithes and customary oblations which sup- 
port the establishment. Landlords and tenants are the 
recognised clients of the Conservative party, and probably a 
majority of their number would languidly assent to the demand 
for the repeal of the Malt-tax. Of those who are more active 
in the cause, some are influenced by a feeling of irritation at 
the preference which is supposed to have been given to the 
town population, especially in the repeal of the Paper duty. 
Others hold that the profitable cultivation of barley is more 
or less impeded by the Malt-tax and the excise supervision 
which it involves. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
ducer contributes a varying percentage to every burden 
which is imposed on the consumer; but, even under present 
disadvantages, a great deal of beer ie drunk in England, and 
a million pounds’ worth is annually exported. As all this quan- 
tity is brewed from English malt, which is also largely used in 
distilleries, no small proportion of the soils adapted to barley 
must already be devoted to the appropriate crop. To a 
certain degree, the cultivation might be extended if the con- 
sumption of malt-liquor were greatly increased. The land 
which would, under the new system, be sown with barley is 
now otherwise employed. As far as legislation causes a reduc- 
tion of profit, the landowner and the occupier share between 
them a legitimate, though insignificant, grievance. The con- 
sumer of beer, who labours under a far heavier burden, has 
hitherto made no serious complaint. 

If the landed gentry were polled on the choice between 
Malt-tax and Income-tax, only an imperceptible fraction 
would prefer the liberation of beer. Threepence in the pound 
on incomes would far exceed any conceivable increase of rental, 
added to any saving in consumption which could arise from 
the reduction of the duty by one-half. The tenant farmers, 
though they are taxed at a lower rate, are at least equally 
impatient of the impost. Traders may escape from the 
meshes of the law, leaving their consciences behind them; but 
the land is there, and the rent is recorded in the parish rate- 
books. Draymen, coalheavers, and navvies, who pay no 
Income-tax and drink abundance of beer, would probabl 
prefer the entire abolition of the Malt-tax; but peat 
their interests ought to be carefully considered, they are not 
in fact parties to the present controversy. The agricultural 
labourer is, indeed, virtually represented by his lawful 
superiors, whom he supplies with the ethical portion of their 
argument ; yet it may be doubted whether the House of Com- 
mons will be persuaded that beershops will be most effectually 
emptied by a reduction in the price of beer. Practical 
brewers are not perhaps to be wholly trusted when 
they denounce, with professional contempt, the mawkish 
ropy fluid which philanthropists propose to manufacture 
in the domestic cottage kettle; but even if the re- 
tailed commodity were not more palatable, the attrac- 
tions of the beershop would be doubly irresistible when 
twice the accustomed quantity might be had for the money. 
The agitation against the Malt-tax is distinguished from pre- 
vious attempts to remove indirect taxes, by the circumstance 
that it is almost exclusively conducted by the producers. 
Sir Rozerr Pret and his successors thought compara- 
tively little of brickmakers, glassblowers, or soapboilers, 
when they sacrificed a part of the revenue for the purpose of 
cheapening useful or nec articles, Tea and sugar were 
in the same manner relieved for the benefit of the community 
at large, and the paper-makers were notoriously hostile to Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s acquiescence in the demands of the great con- 
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sumers. The advocates of Sir Firzroy Kexty’s motion will 
be embarrassed by the necessity of urging reasons which have 
not in the smallest degree influenced their own decision. It 
would undoubtedly be a good thing that every man should 
grow as much barley as he thought fit, and that he should 
afterwards use it as he liked; but all the other arguments for 
repeal are artificial surplusage, as far as the promoters of the 
movement are concerned, and a good thing may be bought 
too dear. 
It would not be difficult to report Sir Fitzroy Ketty’s 
h in advance with sufficient accuracy. It has, in fact, 
been already delivered on several occasions, and the points are 
as familiar as the underscored s in the favourite sermon 
of a veteran preacher. It will be shown that the consumption 
of beer has not increased in proportion to the growth of popu- 
lation, and it will not be thought necessary to remark that tea 
and coffee have to a certain extent displaced the older national 
beverage. The increase of consumption which follows the 
reduction or abolition of duties may be illustrated from man 
recent examples; and a personal interest will be added to the 
debate by the quoted admissions of Sir Rosert Pee and Sir 
James Granay, that the Malt-tax was in some way connected 
with the protective duties on corn. But the argument addressed 
to particular men is ordinarily inconclusive, especially when 
they have died without acting on their professions. When a 
statesman says one thing, and afterw does another, it is 
probable that his real convictions are most accurately ex- 
pressed by his acts. It is intelligible that Sir Ropert PEEL may 
have the possible loss of the Malt-tax as a threat to re- 
concile the House of Commons to the sliding-scale, or that Sir 
James GranaM may have offered the repeal of the duty as a bribe 
to reluctant landowners when the abolition of the Corn-Laws 
was impending. Almost every existing tax has at some time 
been condemned by eminent Parliamentary leaders. Sir Fitzroy 
Ke ty will scarcely frighten or shame the House into con- 
formity with the extra-judicial propositions of its former or 
present chiefs; and if he wishes to produce a practical effect, 
he must, after expatiating duly on the sufferings of farm- 
labourers, proceed to the main topic of interference with the 
growth of barley. The operation or nullity of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
ironical Bill of last Session for adulterating malt with linseed 
will furnish a convenient subject for a certain amount of 
satirical declamation. ‘The fattening properties of malt are a 
more serious matter. Towards the close of a two hours’ 
speech it will be convenient to anticipate the objections which 
may be founded on the proposed loss of revenue. Sir | 
Fitzroy Ketiy, while he disclaims the responsibility of , 
providing a substitute, will hint that tea and other commodi- 
ties are favoured in the repartition of taxes, at the expense | 
of beer; and he will borrow from Mr. Conpen the argument | 
that the money might be spared if an extravagant Govern- | 
ment would reduce the expenditure. Having discharged his | 
duty, the chosen representative of the British barley-grower 
will submit with dignified resignation to inevitable defeat. 
Mr. GLaDsToNe may give a conclusive answer to the motion 
without entering upon its merits. It is only in a few ex- | 
ceptional cases that the House of Commons can undertake in | 
the first instance to determine the financial policy on which | 
it has ultimately the power to decide. When Parliament has, | 
from party motives, or even under the influence of strong | 
eonvictions, voted for the unconditional abolition or re- | 
duction of a duty, subsequent experience has generally | 
proved that it was inexpedient to control the discretion | 
of the Government. Zealous opponents of particular taxes | 
complain with some plausibility that their objections are | 
always either too early or too late. The House at the | 
beginning of the Session must wait for the Budget, and after- 
wards the surplus is already disposed of. The adjustment of 
taxation, in fact, properly belongs to the Executive depart- 
ment, subject to the negative of the House of Commons. If 
the CuanceLLor of the Excnrquer loses the confidence of 
Parliament, the remedy is not to usurp his functions, but to 
change the Ministry. By constitutional theory and practice, 
nts of money and proposals to tax the subject must 
originate with the Crown. If the House of Commons were to 
approve a large reduction of the Malt Duty, the boon which 
would be granted to the consumers must be compensated by a 
new impost, or by the maintenance of a tax which might 
otherwise have been abolished. In this instance, many 
members will be glad to shelter themselves from the dis- 
approval of their agricultural constituents by rejecting the 
motion on a point of form, instead of expressing their general 


it be altogether surprising if some concession were ultimately 
made by the Government. It is more probable, however, 
that the question of repeal will be remitted to the hustings, 
where it is likely to be more effective than Mr. Disraz.i’s 
manifesto on ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The debates have, 
during the present Session, been unexpectedly solid and weighty ; 
and perhaps, in default of more interesting occasions, some 
of the principal members of the House may enter into a 
serious discussion of the merits of the Malt-tax. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE Education controversy still drags on its w length, 
T and there is no tiga from which 
of any close to it can be predicted. Its past history pre- 
sents nothing but a long succession of haphazard changes, 
of inquiries producing no definite convictions in the minds 
of those who conducted them, and conflicts issuing in no 


Y | permanent settlement. It is obvious that the nation is ill- 


satisfied with the present system, and yet views with a still 
more profound dislike all the alternatives that have been 
proposed. The movement, as far as the political aspect 
of it is concerned, was not of spontaneous growth, but was 
originated by philanthropists from above. That the State 
should undertake the responsibility of seeing that all, or 
any one, of the classes which form the nation are well- 
educated, is an idea not of English, but of foreign, growth. 
It was an idea intrinsically repulsive to the English 
people. They disliked paying taxes that their neigh- 
bours might be educated; they looked with jealousy at 
any measures which confided to politicians the choice of 
the subjects of education; and, above all, they detested the 
notion, broached only by a few consistent but hardy theorists, 
of forcing parents to send their children to be educated 
whether they liked it or not. Still, in spite of all these pre- 
possessions, the evil results of popular ignorance were too 
glaring to be blinked, and it was generally agreed that 
something must be done. But how anything was to 
be done in the face of the veto which a deeply-seated 
popular feeling laid upon every coherent scheme was 
a difficulty that might well baffle the acutest politicians. 
The education must be voluntary on the part of the receivers, 


_ because Britons never would be slaves. It must be to a 
| great extent voluntary on the part of the givers, because the 
| people would never consent to heavy taxation for such an 


object. It was, therefore, agreed that it should be voluntary, 
and that the State should take no further part in it than to en- 
courage the volunteer school-founders to make their education 
as good as possible, by offering grants contingent upon certain 
‘carefully fixed conditions. This arrangement avoided the 
difficulties that were presented to a regular system by the old 
free instincts of the people. But then, where was the mone 

to come from? Voluntary contributions were all very well 
if anybody would make them. But there was no prospect of 


any large influx of them for the sake of education pure and 


simple. , Setting aside a small, highly-cultivated class, know- 
ledge, taken by itself, has never been the object of a keen 
national enthusiasm in this country; and the employers 
of labour have, as a body, never been able to divest 
themselves of a secret fear that culture would make those 
whom they employed less submissive and more exacting. The 
chances, y on og of supporting a system of national educa- 
tion by nteans of a popular enthusiasm for the alphabet and 
the multiplication table were very slight indeed. It was ne- 
cessary to call in aid some much stronger ally. There was 


one feeling, and one only, powerful enough to ensure the 


education of the people by voluntary effort, with, or even 
without, a subsidy from the State. The early educational 


' theorists, much ageneny against the grain, saw that their only 


chance was to take the religious zeal of the various denomina- 
tions into partnership with them. It had already done a good 
deal, under the guidance of the National and British Societies, 
before the question of State interposition was mooted; and 
if its efforts were reinforced by liberal grants, there was a fair 
chance of producing, irregularly and informally, but. still 
effectively, the results of a system of National Education. 

The bargain was struck, and the partnership established. 
The religious bodies, reserving their spiritual independence 
by elaborate precautions, submitted to the conditions required 
from them in order to tee the quality of their teaching, 
and, backed by the subsidies of Parliament, set to work heartily 
to multiply schools and to collect scholars. It cannot be said 
that the partnership has failed, or that they have been slack 


and even to feel, a faint hope that Mr. GLapsTone will take 
the claims of malt into favourable consideration; nor would 


' cially, in taking the burden of the work on themselves, has been 


in performing their part in it. The zeal of the cl espe- 
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beyond praise. So far as the spread of education is con- 
cerned, the plan has been a success, But the result of it is 
that, from the first, there have been two spirits striving for the 
mastery in our educational —— The Central Office has 
been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the educational 


theorists; the local managers have almost uniformly looked — 
at their task from the point of view of the religious bodies. — 


The Office has never been fond of the strict denominational 
system, and in recent years its hostility to it has burst all 
bounds. No doubt it must be very aggravating to the official 
mind. It is expensive, irregular, destructive of a mechanical 
routine, and imposes upon the chief of the office a great deal 
more correspondence than would otherwise be necessary. In 
fact, the existence of religious denominations at all is highly 
antipathetic to the orderly instincts of an official man. He 
regards them much as a man of business might regard two 
banks that had established themselves in a town where there 
was only business for one. Why cannot they amalgamate, and 
save the cost of two churches, two schools, two ministers, besides 
many other staff expenses? The religious bodies, of course, do 
not see matters in this highly practical light. They care as 
little for the routine and the pedantries of the department as 
the department does for their creeds and catechisms. This 
difference of stand-point is the origin undoubtedly of the 
bitter antagonism with which the two elements of our educa- 
tional system are now regarding each other. The outbreak of 


their enmity might have been indefinitely postponed by a con- | 


| AMERICA, 


| rue inability of the Confederates to defend Branchville 


ciliatory demeanour at Whitehall. Unfortunately, however, 
during the five most critical years of its existence, the Office 
has been in the hands of a Vice-President and Secretary who 
have vied with each other in aggravating every sense of 
injury cherished among the managers of schools, by needless 
harshness and the most overbearing incivility. Under the 
influence of these stimulants, the antagonism has thriven, until 
it has now become a very pretty quarrel, which can hardly be 
pacified by the present fit of repentant but tardy courtesy. 


Still, on many grounds, Mr. Bruce was wise to grant the 
Committee that was asked for on Tuesday night. If there were 
no better reason, it would be something to have avoided the 
bitter aggravation of the prevalent discontent which a refusal of 
inquiry would have caused. But there are more positive results 


which may be hoped for from the deliberationsof the Committee. — 


Executive department te court the confidence: of such smali 
people as country clergymen; and therefore he failed egre- 
giously. The distrust which he created remains to hamper 
his successor, and the removal or mitigation of it will be the 


most important service to education which the newly-appointed. 


Committee can perform. 

It is hardly to be hoped that any legislation can give perma- 
nence to a system so anomalous as the present Privy Council 
system. But permanence, in its absolute sense, is not re- 
quired. No one can look on the Education Department as 
_ one of the institutions of the nation. It is a temporary con- 
trivance that has been hastily put together to meet a temporary 
need. The time must come when it will be no more necessary 
for the State to furnish education than it is for the State 
to provide food to any but the really destitute. That 
time will have arrived when the working classes shall be 
enlightened as to the value of education to their children. 
Probably that period is not so far off as it seems. Great 
numbers now take advantage of the State grant who are in a 
condition, if the grant were withdrawn, to find education for 
themselves. At all events it is likely that, at no very distant 
date, the assistance of the State may be reduced within much 
more moderate proportions: Till that time comes, we may be 
content with arrangements that are not faultless in theory, so 
long as they can be made to work more smoothly and noise- 
lessly than they do now. 


and Columbia indicates their numerical weakness. It is 
possible that General Beaurre@arD may still fight a battle in 
South Carolina, but present appearances are in favour of 
| Smerman’s continued success; and, should the Federal 
,army be enabled to prosecute its northward march, the 


It would not, indeed, be difficult to defend Charleston 
or Wilmington 


coast will almost necessarily be evacuated. 
| 


against a besieging army if the sea were 


| open for the admission of supplies; and, on the other 


_ hand, it has been abundantly proved that Charleston is im- 
_pregnable to a maritime attack. If, however, BEAuREGARD 


"were imprudently to garrison either place with the bulk of 


Its task is to-restore outward harmony among those by whom | his army, the Federal general might starve him into surrender 
the existing system has to be worked. It is necessary to | with little risk or sacrifice on his own part. The exultation 
renovate the confidence of the managers which has been so of the North in the fall of Charleston would be mortifying to 
rudely shattered. Violent changes, resolved on suddenly, and the Confederates, but they are now too hard pressed by superior 
- carried out without any notice to those whom they were to force to be unduly sensitive on points of feeling. It seems 

affect, have disgusted the class of men on whose voluntary | probable that Wilmington will share the fate of Charleston, 
labour and liberality the continuance of the system depends. | whatever that may be, nor is it certain that either town 
They have invested their time and money upon the faith | now retains any considerable military value. There is no 
of Privy Council promises, and they have been deceived. | proof, however, that Lee will be reduced to the necessity of 
It will not be easy to persuade them that they are safe | abandoning Richmond. General Granr has, in the course of 


from such disappointments for the future. The only chance 
of doing so is to convince them that their ancient enemy has 
lost the power of doing harm. As long as the officials of the 
Education department retain their present irresponsible power, 
it is useless to ask the m to give their confidence to 
any new set of Minutes, however plausible they may seem. 
‘The managers know, or believe, that they have to do with an 
antagonist who is not bound by ordinary bonds. But, if the 
control over their interests can be transferred from the Educa- 
tion department, which is beyond their reach, to the House 
of Commons, upon which they can exercise influence, their 
position will be so far safe. They may then be brought to 
feel that they are partners, possessed of equal rights, and 
in a position to demand them — not victims to be fleeced 
gradually, as opportunity offers. For the same reason, it 
will be an advantage if the Committee can fix with 
greater accuracy the Parliamentary responsibility, for acts 
done in the Office, upon the real possessor of power. The 
radical vice of Mr. Lowe’s policy was that he ignored utterly 
the value of confidence between the managers and the Council. 
He looked upon the managers as people who were trying to 
get something out of the State for their own purposes to 
which they had no title, and therefore people to be circum- 
vented and baffled in every icable way, like smugglers 
or Income-tax delinquents. fact that the managers are 
mere volunteers, free to abandon their work the moment that 
it ceases to please them, is the fundamental fact of the 
whole system. The essential point which the Council 
Office ought to remember is, that if the managers will not 
heartily co-operate, the whole machine must be thrown 
out of gear; and that confidence on their part is  there- 
fore the indispensable condition of success. Mr. Lowz 
appears to have thought that it was beneath the dignity of an 


several months, obtained only the inconsiderable advantage of 
extending his left wing three or four miles to the west; but 
experience shows that the Confederates are seldom strong 
enough to recover any ground which has once been occupied 
by the enemy. The cautious movements of BeaurecaRD and 
HarpDEE seem to imply that the Commander-in-chief has 
determined to concentrate his entire army against the con- 
verging Federal columns; and a decisive victory in front of 
Richmond would still procure breathing time to the South, 
while the credit and authority which it would confer on the 
commanding general might enable him to overcome the 
remaining scruples of Congress and to arm the negroes. 
According to another conjecture, the Confederates are to 
relinquish the seaboard to the invader, and to prolong the 
struggle by retiring to the interior. Such a mode of conduct- 
ing the war might possibly have been advantageous two or 
three years ago, but at present it is not easy to discover 
where the interior is. A regular army cannot live in forests 
and on mountains, and the towns and cultivated lands belong 
to the combatant who holds the rivers and the railways. 
Guerilla warfare has been tried on various parts of the frontier, 
with considerable injury to the inhabitants, and with little 
benefit to the Southern cause. Should General Lez’s 
army be once disbanded or paralysed, the war would be 
virtually at an end, although the conflict might linger for a 
time in the remoter West. It is strange that the army of 
Kirpy Saira, which has recovered a considerable portion of 
conquered country in Louisiana and Arkansas, has never even 
attempted to cross the Mississippi during the utmost need of 
the Confederate cause. Selfish isolation would be a ruinous 
mistake, for, if the rest of the seceding States were reconquered, 
Texus' and the adjoining territories and districts would lie 
at the mercy of the Federal armies. 
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“The sanguine hopes of an early termination of the war which 
prevail in the North have been naturally stimulated by the 


-extravagant imprudence of the Secretary of State at Richmond. 


Mr. Bensamin unnecessarily informed a public meeting that 
the Confederacy consisted, at the present moment, only of 
part of Virginia, part of North Carolina, and part of South 
Carolina. 
into account ; and although Georgia and Alabama are for the 
most part exempt from Federal occupation, Mr. Bensaminx 
tacitly assumed that both States were already practically con- 
quered. He added that the white military population was 
exhausted, and he ridiculed the expectation that the ranks of 
the army could still be replenished by reclaimed skulkers and 
deserters. The object of his wild exaggerations and profuse 
confessions was to inculcate on the audience the necessity 
of arming the negroes, and of rewarding their services 


with freedom. He especially appealed to the Government | 


and Legislature of Virginia to set the example of patriotic 
sacrifice. With the same reckless candour which pervaded 


the rest of his speech, he declared that enlistment without | 


enfranchisement would only put arms into the hands of 
enemies and traitors. On @ndition of obtaining freedom, the 
slave would fight for his home and for his former master, 
and the independence of the country might still be preserved 
at the cost of its property. For individual rights, if they 


‘Texas was, as he alleged, too far off to be taken > 


“falling market, and, if possible, with an ‘allowance for com- 
| pulsory expropriation. 

It is said that the Northern Government finds difficulty in 
‘procuring money and men; and it is certain that the 
_has been postponed, and that a loan of a hundred and 

twenty millions sterling is required. There appear, how- 
ever, to be troops available for a great variety of operations, 
and the popularity of American securities in 
ensures a considerable supply of funds. The discount on 
| Government paper has been reduced far below the rate which 
prevailed in the summer, though ‘the currency is still depre- 
ciated to the amount of one half; and it may be inferred from 
the price of gold that'Mr. Fessexpen has been able to dispense 
with any considerable issue of paper. It is far better to 
borrow at high interest than to tamper with the currency ; 
and there is comparatively little inconvenience in the employ- 
ment of certificates of indebtedness, and other securities 
which form no part of the ordinary circulation. Though 
_the burden of the debt is heavy, it will be possible, within 
two or three years from the restoration of peace, to pay off 
considerable portions of the principal by reborrowing at 
a lower rate of interest. ‘There is also too much reason to 
| believe that export duties will be imposed on cotton, although 
it will be necessary to alter the Constitution for the purpose. 
The commercial policy of the United States has become more 


came in contact with public necessity, Mr. Brnsamin professed and more protective as the supremacy of the Republican 
unbounded contempt. Negroes, cotton, tobacco, and gold— party has become confirmed. -It is in vain that the few free- 
whatever the Government needed for its defence—belonged for traders of the North propose to offer the emancipation of 
the time to the community, and not to the private owner. The commerce as an inducement to the Cotton States to return 
people of the South, and especially of Virginia, have shown a to the Union. New England looks confidently to the opposite 
noble indifference to ease and safety in comparison with the system of depriving Europe at the same time of a supply of 
cause which they have defended; but they must be exempt raw material and of a market for manufactured goods. The 
from all the weaknesses of human nature if Mr. BexJamin’s mortopolists are happy in the coincidence of their selfish 
arguments were well adapted to the occasion. Mr. Davis was interests with the malignant hatred of their cotmtrymen to 
wiser when he prognosticated the victories which were to be England. It is pleasant to make a fortune by the same process 


won over Grant and SHerman. Disaffection and despair | 
might almost be excused by the gloomy picture of helpless | 
weakness exhibited by Mr. Bexsamry. According to his 
statement, three-fourths of the Confederate Congress represent | 
only provinees of the Northern Union. Its members ‘will | 
scarcely have been conciliated by statements which tend to 
prove the invalidity of their commission. 

The rejection of various proposals for arming the slaves | 
is not to be considered final. According to the latest 
accounts, a new Bill for the purpose was under considera- | 
tion of the House; and there was no doubt that the | 
whole influence of the Government would be exerted in its | 
favour. The State Legislatures alone have the power to | 
render the measure compulsory on the owners of slaves; but if 
the Central Government were authorized by Congress to 
employ the services of negroes, the necessary results might 
perhaps be obtained by gift or purchase, until powers of 
taking slaves from their owners were granted by the several 
States. -Mr. Davis and General Ler may deduce a forcible 
argument in favour of their scheme from the amendment 
to the Constitution which has passed the Federal Congress. 
If the only alternative of arming the negroes is eventual 
submission, there is no motive for hoarding a treasure which will 
become worthless unless it is employed for purposes of defence. 
The Confederate Government will agree to give compen- 
sation for the negroes who are armed and liberated ; and if resist- 
ance ultimately “proves: successful, its engagements will be 
faithfully performed. It is highly improbable that any similar 
provision would be made by an irresponsible conqueror. Even 
in Tennessee, which now affects the character of a loyal State, 
the Federal partisans who control the local Legislature have 
ostentatiously confiscated the property of the unpopular slave- 
owners. The Federal Congress has not yet provided the 
means of paying for emancipation in the loyal State of 
Kentueky, and ‘consequently the State Legislature has 
hitherto declined to sanction the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. South Carolina and Virginia have to choose 
between partial emancipation, with a chance of inde- 
pendence, and unconditional abolition ; and the high-spirited 
founders of the Confederacy will scarcely hesitate to adopt 
the bolder and more generous policy. After an interval of 
negotiation, the objections of Delaware and Kentucky to 
the Constitutional Amendment will almost certainly be over- 
come. As the Governor of Kentucky admits, while he 
recommends the Legislature to insist on compensation, the 
whole institution of slavery has become unprofitable by the 
operation of the war. There are no longer any Fugitive Laws 
in the neighbouring States; some of the slaves have run 
away, some have enlisted, and those who remain have become 
demoralized and unmanageable. It is prudent to sell in a 


which gratifies spite and envy, 


“PRURIENT PROTESTANTISM. 


: i is surprising how keenly a large audience of fervent 
British Christians is attracted by the prospect of a little 
decorous naughtiness. If the Porr could be persuaded to abo- 
lish all the nunneriesand convents in Europe, the staunch Pro- 
testant professors of Exeter Hall and St. James's Hall would 
be deprived ofa source of the most sincere pleasure. ‘To hear 
of all the dark misdoings of nuns and their confessors, with 
the proud consciousness that you are looking down on them 
from the doftiest possible moral elevation, must be a genuine 
treat of the very choicest kind. There is ubout the “ dis- 
‘ closures,” which are always a great feature on such occasions, 
a pleasing suggestiveness, a prurient reticence, which imparts 
a charm that even the most improper of French novels cannot 
rival. In fact, French novel is very tame fun compared 
with a thoroughly good oratorical raid against nunneries. The 
novel must be read more or less in solitude, and the incidents, 
after all, are not always.so very improper. In a great meeting 
one has.all the pleasure and excitement of companionship. The 
sniggering of everybody around one over indecorous inuendos 
has a wonderfully delightful effect. Then inuendo is so much 
more pleasant than the detailed statement of a novelist, and 
gives so much more employment to the imagination. And a 
peculiarly :indeseribable gratification is occasioned in the 
youthful or female mind by hearing solemn fathers of families 
and clergymen talk on naughty subjects. It is always re- 
freshing to find that our loftiest mentors are still beings of 
flesh and blood like ourselves. The instructors themselves 
doubtless rather enjoy their temporary release from the 
gravity and propriety of private life. ‘They share the pre- 
vailing excitement, and the novelty of finding themselves 
making unseemly allusions and discussing unsavoury topics 
before ladies is as tickling to them as to their listeners. 
Altogether, the scene of a great anti-convent demonstration is 
so truly pleasing to so many kinds of people that the only 
wonder is that the thing is not more frequent. -At all events, 
we cannot be surprised that the most is made of any fortunate 
opportunity which presents itself. “The pother about con- 
vents which has been raised ve kept up in - columns of a 

mny sensation newspaper could not reasonably be expected 
9 subside until the faithfal had made it an occasion for one 
of these naughty merrymakings. The recent meeting at St. 
James’s Hall was ‘all that could be desired. The inuendos 
were most racy. The excitement was intense, and the 
eloquence superb. 

It need scarcely be said that “ there was a large atténdance 
* of ladies.” “But for the ladieg the entertainment would have 
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lost three-fourths of its zest. A mere assemblage of men 
talking about the mysteries of the convent would have been 
an extremely tame affair. The great speech of the evening 
would not have been nearly so pointed had it not been 
delivered before a large number of the sex which a preposte- 
rously exaggerated propriety commonly debars from all oppor- 
tunities of hearing how much of a certain sort of wickedness 
goes on in the world. The orator whose masterly effort contri- 
buted so largely to the triumphant success of the demonstration 
is a divine of some denomination, and this fact was doubtless 
a comfort to some of the audience who might have thought 
his line of argument rather prurient if he had been a coarse 
layman. Besides being a divine and an orator, Mr. Hosart 
Seymour has been a traveller, and in fact a man of the world. 
He told his hearers that he had once been to Madeira, where 
he met a priest, in whose company, with some other young 
men, he visited a well-known convent. The large attendance 
of ladies pricked up their ears, but to no purpose. All that 
he and his companions said and did on the occasion “ he was 
“not going to tell them; in fact he could not tell a mixed 
“assembly.” Great laughter, and one or two solemn nods of 
approbation, followed this practical joke on the general 
curiosity. However, “he would say this, that some of the 
“poor girls in that convent implored them with fearful 
** earnestness to come to them at night and assist them to 
“ escape, promising to go to the ends of the earth with them 
“on any condition or in any capacity whatsoever.” This 
terrific picture of despair and abandonment had about it the 
right ring of a genuine polemical anecdote, and the indignant 
but tickled audience cried “Shame” with vigorous unanimity. 
The notion of Mr. Seymour going to the convent “ at night,” 
the “fearful earnestness,” and the latent unseemliness of 
“ any condition or any capacity whatsoever,” were all touches 
indicative of the true artist. That German rationalist 
whom the Morning Advertiser justly holds up to the pity and 


contempt of its readers might indeed ask how the poor girls | 


got a chance of such a scene with a number of young men, 
and even whether it was not as well that they should stop in 
the convent as roam over the world with Mr. Hopart Seymour 
in the vague and rather polygamous way they proposed. But 
no demon of German rationalism intruded his despicable 
criticisms upon the enchanted audience. The only interrup- 
tion to the harmony of the evening occurred when Mr. 
Seymour declared that, when once a poor girl was immured in 
a convent, “the cry of insulted innocence, the shriek of out- 
“raged virtue,” could never more be heard. The candid 
reporter tells us that “this was too much” for a Roman 
Catholic at the end of the room, “ who made such a noise that 
*‘ he had to be removed by the police.” 
behaviour on the part of the Roman Catholic! Perhaps the 
poor benighted being at the end of the room had a sister or a 
daughter in a convent; and, if so, he ought to have been 
very much obliged to the kind Christian gentleman who 
reminded him of her insulted innocence and outraged vir- 
tue. If the Roman Catholics were to hold a large public 
meeting for the purpose of pointing out some defect in 
the organization of a Protestant community, the British 
public would doubtless listen to the eloquent invectives with 
a patience and composure very different from the turbu- 
lence of the person for whom Mr. Sermour’s elegant and 
moderate language was “too much.” Perhaps the laughter 
which greeted the speaker's truly decent and charitable joke 
about the priests who had “no honest wives or legitimate 
“ children” would also have been “too much” for this 


fractious and ungrateful person. 


After the unreasonable Roman Catholic had been removed by 
the policeman, Mr. Seymour got slightly dull and statistical for a 
time, but he soon recovered the appropriate tone. He pro- 
ceeded to give what the reporter calls a “ lively description ” of 
the interviews he had seen between young monks and nuns 
“ at twilight in Italy.” Why at twilight? “He suggested 
“ nothing against the propriety of these young people ’—no- 
thing, much as one might have thought it. But “the young 
“ people” ought to have been allowecl to consecrate an honest 
affection by an honest marriage, and “had he a scourge of 
“ scorpions he would drive from the land the Church which 
= onl enact any laws to prevent it.” The imagination of the 
audience was so excited by this graphic picture of Mr. Seymour 
chasing his adversaries with a scourge of scorpions, that they 
“ broke out into loud and protracted cheering, waving of hats 
“ and handkerchiefs for some minutes.” The philosophic looker- 
on would see in this edifying spectacle a conclusive refutation 
of the wicked calumny the most characteristic feature of 
Exeter Hall Protestantism is its intolerance; and it can only be 
regretted that a timeserving Legislature does not hasten to 


What very strange | 
| of them do lead holy lives, they would have been rather 


entrust the power to scourge the Roman Catholics to such 
temperate and high-minded persons as Mr. Seymour, and 
those who greeted his Christian aspirations with loud cheers. 
After this ferocious outburst, he again returned to the 
amusing aspect of the matter. Not only were the nuns 
not permitted to marry, but they were permitted to choose 
a confessor. ‘Some nuns selected square confessors, some 
“ selected round ones ”—a statement which must have had some 
meaning, because the audience are reported to have laughed 
at it. When a nun got a round or square confessor to her 
taste, her confessions took an hour, or even more. “ It was 
“ not for him to say what took place on those occasions” ; 
but the pure-minded audience guessed what he meant, and 
went on laughing heartily. “Were he not addressing a mixed 
“assembly, he could relate some fearful facts.” After all, 
this scruple was a little superfluous. A fearful fact or two 
might have helped to tame the imaginative efforts which the 
orator’s disgusting insinuations were no doubt successful 
in begetting. Another speaker said he could quote cases 
“of gratified lust and secret cruelty,” but, like Mr. Seymour, 
he contented himself with a few suggestive hints. A third, 
with immense gusto, read thé preamble of the Act of 
Parliament for the suppression of the monasteries, and 
the assembly gloated over the recurring phrases descriptive 
of “ vicious, carnal, and abominable living.” It can only be 
hoped that most of the audience were in blissful unconscious- 
ness of what the terms were exactly meant to describe. But 
it would be very chimerical to suppose that any of the persons 
present knew anything whatever about monasticism. The chair- 
man, who probably gets his ecclesiastical history from the Times, 
evidently supposed that the first monk was St. Bernarp. Mr. 
CoLquHouN, in fact, was only surpassed by Mr. Seymour iu 
zeal and energy. He considered that as we had put down 
Thuggee, and infanticide, and the sacrifices to JUGGERNAUT 
in India, although they were religious practices, so we should 
show no mercy to convents. ‘He grieved to say, there 
“‘ were many ladies who had gone into those places from pious 
“ motives, and who were leading holy wt upright lives.” 
One is a little puzzled at first to understand how the fact of 
leading a holy and upright life, or of being actuated by pious 
motives, can be a matter for grief. But no doubt the chair- 
man meant that, just as the Madeira nuns would have 
been better off in officiating, “on any condition and in any 
“ capacity whatsoever,” to Mr. Seymour than in leading the 
conventual life, so these ladies ought to be compelled by 
law, or a scourge of scorpions, to give up their holiness and 
uprightness, and to come to St. James’s Hall to see what real 
enlightenment and purity and Christian charity could effect. 
Perhaps as, according to the chairman’s own admission, many 


astonished at Mr. Seymour’s account of the cry of insulted in- 
nocence and the shriek of outraged virtue, and of the choice 
between round and square confessors. 


Of course, a meeting of this sort could not separate without 
calling itself a friend of civil and religious liberty. Having 
bellowed, and waved hats and handkerchiefs, in applause of a 
desire to extirpate the Roman Catholic Church because it 


holds a certain view about celibacy, these people naturally © 


congratulated themselves on their keen appreciation of the 
inestimable worth of a religious liberty tempered by scourges 
of scorpions. They see nothing inconsistent with civil and 
religious liberty in the formation of a great political con- 
federacy for the purpose of rejecting every candidate at the 
approaching elections who will not bind himself to vote for « 
measure interfering with the domestic regulations of religious 
communities. ‘“ If a candidate hesitated on this point let us 
“ reject him.” “ Let every man be in earnest in this matter 
“ who respected his mother’s memory.” If the desired object 
were ever so expedient, what reasonable man could support it 
in the hands of such advocates—people who talk about that 
portion of the “ press of England which is not yet crushed by 
“ Romish tyranny, nor debauched by Romish arts”? The 
whole proceedings are well worth a careful notice. They 
show with peculiar force the shameless folly and wickednes« 
which religious fanaticism can develop in people who, in 
other matters, are probably not wanting either in common- 
sense or virtue. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 


ib lgroyen are two kinds of economy, one of which will always 
be welcome in any department of the pubkc service, 


and more especially in the naval and military Estimates. It 


is very generally believed that considerable waste might be 
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detected, and appreciable savings effected, in the administration 
both of the army and navy, without diminishing the strength 
or efficiency of the one or the other; and if the Government 
had succeeded by judicious management in economizing a 
million sterling, they would have deserved all the credit 
which they will probably claim. What they have proposed 
is a very different and inferior form of economy. About 
800,000l. is to be retrenched from the Estimates of last 
year, but this is only effected by a corresponding sacrifice of 
strength. In round numbers, the cost of the two services is 
reduced from 25,500,000l. to 24,700,0001., or by about 3 per 
cent.; while the army loses 4,000 men, and the number of 
seamen afloat is reduced from 53,000 to 52,000, and that 
of the marines from 18,000 to 17,000. The same principle 
of diminishing expenditure by sacrificing a proportionate 
amount of efficiency may be traced through all the 
details of both services; and the inference must be, either 
that the Government have a satisfactory confidence that 
nothing will occur to disturb our national tranquillity, 
or that Mr. Guapstone finds his expected surplus of two or 
three millions too small to satisfy his desire of remitting 
taxation. The temporary reduction of the nominal strength 
of the land and sea forces would be less serious if it were not 
for the sluggishness with which recruiting has gone on during 
the last year. All complaints on this score have been met 
by official denials, but the Marquis of Hartincton has at 
length been driven to admit that the 4,000 men whom it is 
proposed to strike off from the strength of the army have in 
fact disappeared already, in consequence of the insufficient 
supply of recruits to fill up the ordinary vacancies in time of 
peace. The reduction, moreover, extends even to the favourite 
branches of the service. The Guards and the Artillery between 
them lose more than 800 men, while the Line are to be 
reduced by more than 2,000, and the West Indian regiments 
by nearly 1,000. It is difficult to find any other motive for 
these arrangements except the wish to bring the nominal 
muster-roll down to the level which, under present regula- 
tions, it seems impossible to pass. Now that our best re- 
cruiting-ground supplies soldiers almost exclusively to the 
United States, it may soon become a very serious question 
whether some additional attraction will not be needed to 
keep up our moderate army even at its present strength. 


The same motive is not likely to have influenced the 
preparation of the Naval Estimates. There is no reason 
to believe that men and boys for the fleet are more 
difficult to find now than they have been for some years 
past; and indeed it is not difficult to trace through all 
the details of the Navy Estimates a determination to make 
some reduction, at whatever cost of efficiency. The vote 
for the Naval Reserve is estimated on 16,000 men, exactly 
the same number which appeared in the Estimates of last 
year. If the supply of volunteers, which had previously 
been steadily increasing, has suddenly become stationary, 
there must have been some mismanagement to damp the 
enthusiasm which was beginning to be felt for the very easy 
duties of this branch of the naval service. It is notorious, 
however, that this is not the case, and the vote can only mean 
that the Government have resolved to damage their best re- 
sources by curtailing the roll of the volunteer seaman. After 
all the complacent satisfaction with which the growth of the 
Reserve has been annually announced, it will need more 
than Lord Crarence Pager’s plausibility to reconcile the 
House of Commons, or at all events the country, to so 
pitiful and ill-judged a piece of parsimony. The Volun- 
teer vote in the Army Estimates is free from any sus- 
picion of this kind. It scarcely varies from that of last year, 
the capitation grant showing, as before, that out of our 
170,000 Volunteers only 100,000 have made themselves 
technically efficient by keeping the prescribed number of 
drills, One-third of these, aa have earned the extra 
grant for rifle — in place of one-fourth who qualified 
themselves at the butts in the previous year—a proof that the 
zeal and efficiency of the force is not abating, though its 

regate strength remains nearly stationary. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the pe. fron neglected to 
earn the Government grant are all non-efficient soldiers, 
very many of them being old Volunteers who have mastered 
their drill, and are content to stand aside till their services 
are wanted, and leave it to fresh recruits to fill up the ranks 
on parade. 

The broad result, as regards the personnel of both 
services, is that the regular forces by land and sea are to be 
reduced by 6,000, while the naval and military Volunteers 
remain as nearly as possible at their old standard. ether this 
sacrifice is wisely incurred for the sake of a saving of 800,0001. 


may be open to doubt in the t t of foreign politics; 
and if it should be thought oS lees too. other particulars in 
which it is yet more difficult to comprehend the policy of the 
Government. Naval officers, at any rate, have not yet had 
time to forget the Report on the Dockyard accommodation at 
home and abroad. Limited as it was to matters so urgent as 
not to bear delay even on the hypothesis of perpetual peace, 
the Report recommended that the existing supply of docks and 
basins, especially for large ships, should be nearly doubled, 
and it was naturally expected that recommendations the pro- 
priety of which no one questioned would exercise some 
influence on the Naval Estimates. The most important works 
contemplated were the extension of Chatham and Portsmouth 
yards, the establishment of a dockyard at Haulbowline, the 


completion of the works at Keyham, and the construction of 


the new Malta Dock. A comparison of the total estimates for 
these essential works with the amounts proposed to be 


expended in the present year will afford the best measure of 


the zeal with which the recommendations of the Com- 


mittee are likely to be carried out. The extension of 


Chatham Dockyard is estimated to cost 1,250,000l., of which 


about one-tenth has already been expended. This year a. 


vote of 70,0001. is to be taken, and if the same energy should 
be shown in future years, the work will be completed im 
sixteen years. Portsmouth fares still worse, the vote being 
20,0001. for works estimated at 1,500,000l., at which rate the 
extension of the yard will be completed in the year 1940.. 
At Keyham only a comparatively small part of the work 
remains to be done, but even this is spread over several years, 
the vote for 1865 being no more than 20,000/. The Cork 
Harbour Dockyard is to be a small uffair, costing only 150,000/., 
but, in order to avoid undue precipitation, one-thirtieth part 
of the job is considered enough for the first year, so that the 
Irish people may look for their first naval yard very early in 
the twentieth cen The Dock at French Creek, in the- 
island of Malta, is to be constructed with still greater rapidity, 
the works alone being expected to absorb this year the vast 
outlay of 8,000/., or one-fitteenth of the estimated cost. These 
figures will enable any one to judge how soon the fleet will 
have the accommodation for want of which it would lose half 
its efficiency in a naval war, 
The parsimonious spirit in which the whole Estimates have 
been framed was not likely to leave the construction depart- 
ment untouched. Accordingly, we find that the policy of the 
Government is to diminish the number of hands employed in 
the dockyards by about 600, and to reduce the contract work 
by more than 300,000/. The four vessels of the Minotaur 
class, and some gun-boats long since commenced, are to be 
completed ; but it seems that little is to be done to add to the 
present strength of the iron-cased fleet. A sum of 120,000/. 
is all that is to be applied to this purpose, except in the shape 
of work within the Government establishments; and whatever 
may be the deficiencies of our armoured fleet, at nt there 
is no prospect of any material increase of aaa eles the 
present year. Probably the Admiralty will build as many 
ships in twelve months as Mr. Gipzon WELLEs does in a week ; 
and though ours may be the more powerful models, the fate 
of the Tennessee should remind us that numbers will tell even 
against an invulnerable hull. Nor is the danger arising from 
the inherent sluggishness of the Admiralty confined to the 
matter of ships. So far as can be gathered from the discussion 
on Mr. Baiuie’s motion, it would seem that it is con- 
sidered to be unnecessary to press on the building of ships 
because there are no guns fit to put into them, and useless to 
make any large number of efficient guns because the ships 
we have are incapable, as alleged, of carrying them. 
With the usual droite of the Admiralty, the reck- 
less precipitation with which the 110-pounder pattern 
was adopted, without trial, is urged gs a reason why the 
64-ton and 12-ton guns, which have been tried and approved, 
should not be manufactured on a scale sufficient to supply the 
fleet. It is faintly suggested that France and Russia are not 
much ahead of us in artillery, and that we need not regard 
the enormous progress of the United States, because, at the 
present moment, we are at peace and they are in the midst of 
war. In other words, the policy of the Admiralty seems to 
be to defer the armament of our ships, the construction of 
efficient vessels (such as the Royal Sovereign is now admitted 
to be), and the extension of dock accommodation, until the 
outbreak of hostilities shali have rendered it too late either to 
dispense with these ee or to supply them in time 
to be of service. A few hundred thousands are struck off from 
the Estimates, and for the sake of this, every consideration of 
national security is deliberately postponed. 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS. 

contained a short criticism of Whately’s well-known Historic 
Doubts. In exposing the vagaries of the Spiritualists, the writer was 
naturally led to attack what may be deseribed as an argument in 
favour of universal belief. “You have the audacity,” says te 

in effect, “to doubt the truth of certain miraculous‘stories. I wi 
prove that, to be consistent, you must equally doubt the existence 
of Napoleon ; or, if you once admit internal improbability to be a 
legitimate ground of scepticism, your belief in everything that you 
do not see with your own eyes and feel with your own hands 
shall be exhibited as demonstrably absurd.” The discomfited 
sceptic should naturally prefer to swallow any amount of wonders 
shes than disbelieve in all contemporary history. Nothing can 
come aniiss; rapping tables, the apparition of spirits in crystals, 
the feats of reading through stone walls and seeing races not a 
run, may be taken for gospel on evidence homogeneous with that 


‘on which we believe in the existence of Louis Napoleon and 


Abraham Lincoln. The extreme convenience of this logic to the 
disciples of ‘the Davenport Brothers is obvious. But the answer 
made by the writer in Fraser is, perhaps, equally obvious. It takes, 
as he readily shows, more evidence to prove that Mr. Home can 
float about in the air, like a fish in the water, than to prove that 
Napoleon III. is Emperor of the French. The paradox, indeed, 
stated broadly, knocks itself on the head. A reductio ad absurdum 
is often a dangerous figure of rhetoric; in trying to make ed 

is 
assertions, and you are yourself landed in the awkward conclusion 
that a very common-sense ent leads to a manifest absurdity. 
The process by which Archbishop Whately arrived at his 
startling conclusions led him by way of certain fallacies of a more 
delicate nature; his paradoxical assertions shaded gradually into 
each other, so as to conceal the degree of his divergence from an 
accurate statement of his opponent’s creed. In arguing by illus- 
tration, we are always liable to drift into topics where the 
illustration suits our own purposes whilst ceasing to correspond 


‘to the case put by our adv 


It need not be said that we all believe in the existence of 
Napoleon. We could not cut away that part of our creed without 
reducing the rest of our historical faith to an incoherent jumble. 


We even believe, with nearly equal confidence, things hanging by a | 


much slighter thread of evidence. We were told one morning that 
Louis Philippe had been turned out of Paris, and was coming to 

and under the name of Smith. The story was, in one sense, 
improbable in the extreme. No one would have guessed, on a par- 


ticular day in February, 1848, that the King of the French would | 


on that day fortnight be landing at Folkestone, and calling himself 
Smith. Ifsuch a possibility had, by some strange accident, been 
suggested, the odds against the event would have been incapable 
of expression in figures. The evidence that it had taken place 
was, to most people, slight in the extreme. Some person or 
— unknown had told this marvellous story in the papers. 
Its truth, therefore, rested merely upon the well-known argument 
that it was in print. We had read it in the papers, and therefore 
it must be true. It was, however, a mere anonymous assertion 
of one of the strangest facts that imagination could picture. 
And yet it never entered into any one’s head to doubt its sub- 
stantial truth; and, if any one had seriously doubted it, his 
incredulity would have gone far to prove him out of his mind. If 
‘we can rest such a stupendous su cture upon such a feeble 
groundwork of evidence, why should not a stronger bulk of evidence 
enable us to believe a stranger story still? Suppose, for example, 
that a number of gentlemen of known character—inclu 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, and the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury—had been upon the pier, and stated on 
their oaths that His Majesty had crossed the Channel on 
his cloak, carrying his head under his arm. No one accustomed 
to reason would have believed their words for a moment. 
We should have assumed that they were under some strange 
delusion ; that they had just been dining together; that they 
were indulging ‘in a practical joke. No weight of evidence 
would induce a belief in a gratuitous miracle, not even alleged - 
we, of course, assume) to have any religious signification. If the 
reasonableness of our disbelief is sufficiently obvious, on what 
unds do we justify our ready assent to the truth even of the 
irst story? It looks as if the F. sgumur effect of downright assertion 
in inducing belief were unduly ‘great. “We daily believe extra- 
ordinary events merely because they are assetted to have hap- 
ed. America is the native land of playful exaggeration. Many 
lishmen say, if are explicitly asked, that American 
papers are even fuller of lies than an English county journal in 
the dead season; yet they never think of doubting that a battle 
has taken place when Reuter’s telegram speaks on the faith of an 
obscure paper in the Far West. Perhaps they divide the numbers 
by two; they possibly substitute ‘defeat ” for “ strategical move- 
ment,” or “running away” for '“drawing ‘the enemy further 
from his base ” ; still they do not doubt that’ the assertion is sub- 
stantially true, or that, at any ‘rate, 'it bears some ‘relation to the 
truth, involving neither direct contradiction nor pure imagination. 
That we are fully justified -in granting belief upon these easy 
terms follows from the simple fact. that further inquiry confirms the 
first report in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand. 
Every now and then, indeed, we suffer from a deliberate hoax. 
In 1848 there came a rumour that a revolution was taking place in 
Ireland—that railroads were being torn up, barricades erected, and 


‘| the most lying of 


1 government laimed. .As‘a rule, however, oven 
tell.more truths than lies. The 
common mathematical fiction of one A. B. who speaks the 
truth once in three times shows more talent for imagination 
than is generally placed to the credit of mathematicians. Such 
a monster could hardly continue to exist. The supply of 
truth, like that of cotton, is stimulated by the demand for 
it. In a rude state of society the ‘virtue of hospitality 
is universal, because e could not get on without it; but as 
society takes a more complex form, hospitality retires in favour of 
inn-keeping. On the other hand, the habit of telling news with 
some approach to aceuracy becomes common, because our relations 
to distant countries make it important. “ Travellers’ tales” is 
beginning to be a merely traditionary expression of distrust. We 
therefore find it convenient, as a matter of practice, to believe 
most of what we hear. Perhaps we carry the habit too far. We 
are seldom, however, taken in by a good specimen of the genuine 
downright fiction. The best example that we can recollect of late 
years is that of the railroad y related in the Times to have 
occurred in Georgia. A professed eye-witness recounted, in appa- 
rent good faith, a series of deliberate murders which had a 
perpetrated with the utmost coolness in his presence. The culmi- 
nating point was the throwing a small boy out of the car, because 
he complained of his father’s murder. There was a boldness of 
touch about this fiction that almost imposed upon readers, The 
witness was said to be thoroughly trustworthy. He had no ap- 
parent motive for lying. 
were bound to believe him, unless we would give up belief in 
a. The evidence was far better than that on which we 
lieve nine stories out of ten. It was not so good as that on 
which we believe that Miiller was hanged, but, until contradicted, 
it was perhaps better than that on which, before his confession, 
we believed him to be guilty. Putting aside the presumption raised 
from its extreme intrinsic improbability, we were as much bound 
to believe it as we are to believe that Sherman has taken Savannah. 
As —— had not imbibed the logic of Historic Doubts, men of 
sense thought that it was as unfounded as it in fact turned out ‘to 
be; but the mere habit of believing all that is said induced many 
persons to give it a hesitating assent. 

We are quite right, then, in admitting most stories of the 
strangest events to be true, although we should be very fool- 
ish to refuse to take into account their @ priori probability 
‘or improbability. Our experience of results is a sufficient 
justification of our habit of assent. But how is this to be 
reconciled with the logical conditions of the problem? By 
what process of reasoning does it that such improbable 
events are to be credited on slight evidence? The 
_ answer to this clears up the ingenone fallacy so dexterously 
| insinuated in the Historic . In one sense, the im- 
| probability of Napoleon’s conquest of Russia is enormously 
| great. According to the common illustration, it is improbable 


‘past ten o'clock to-morrow exactly at Temple Bar. But the 
slightest posterior evidence will induce us to believe that this 
remarkable coincidence has taken place. The fact is, all that 
we mean by “improbable” in this case is that we may imagine 
innumerable other combinations in which Smith and Brown 
would not meet at all, or not meet at that particular time and 
| place. The “improbability ”? merely’means that, if we were ‘in 
total ignorance of Smith’s and Brown’s motions, we should never 
i beforehand the exact ‘time and e of their meeting. 
s, if'a man were to have cal beforehand all possible 

configurations of European affairs, he would never have -hit upon 
the special arrangement of a French Emperor at Moscow. But 
neither would he have hit off, at any other time, the precise scene 
in course of enactment on the changing theatre of the world. 
Every of this ‘peculiarity, that it is 
more or less unlike every phase that has preceded it. Every true 
narrative is therefore an account of ‘something very improbable, 
in the sense of being ineapable of anticipation. History, in 
Europe at least, is a collection of strange stories—meaning, by 
strange, something without any exact parallel. It is no argu- 
ment, then, against the truth of a story, to say that it is in 
this sense strange; the ent becomes valid only when 
we can say that the divergence from all previous experience 
is more than the average divergence. This is obviousl 
the case when the story contains a contradiction to some ‘well- 
established theory—such as the commonly received opinions that 
two and two make four, or that mahogany ‘tables are of strietly 
limited conversational powers. Downright lies are, as we have 
remarked, on the whole, in a minority, but that minority certain] 
includes the larger part of stories marked by indifference to s 
accepted principles. When, for example, a gentleman relates the 
aiken anecdote of ‘his crossing the Atlantic in a washing-tub 
the general presumption in favour of the veracity of mankind 
ceases to operate. His stoty is one of a family which are 
found to involve errors of facet. “When a man tell us 
that a 
without some foundation. en he says that a table has walked 
nise in the story 
| dead and buried. It is very hard to be told that‘we are incon- 
= in believing one narrative whilst we refuse to accept the 
other. 

The method by which Whately endeavours to ‘bring out this 


According to Whately’s argument we | 


| that John Smith should meet Thomas Brown at precisely half- _ 


h Emperor ‘broken loose'and conquered half 
Europe, -his assertion to a ¢lass seldom put forward 
h 


up stairs by itself, carrying a moderator lamp with great care, we / 
a-certain likeness to many legendslongsince 
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inconsistency contains the pith.of his argument. He would have 
declined, for his own part, to believe a story involving a gratuitous 
breach. of the ordinary laws of nature. But, im arguing ad 
hominem, he insists en the fact that his hyn refuse to 
believe anything that happens rarely. e only distinction 
which they can draw, consistently with their own principles, 
between a miraculous and a common event, is that. one comes to 
pass constantly and the other very seldom, They refuse to believe 
that a dead man has come to fife, not because they assert it to 
be impossible, but because it is so rare as not to haye come under 
their own observation. But the success of Louis Napoleon, or, 
indeed, any event in history, is so rare as to be unique. y not 
refuse equally to believe in it? This is illustrated by an assertion 
quoted from the Edinburgh Review, that if any one should 
say that he had seen a hundred dice, thrown at random, all 
fall upon one face, he ought not to be believed. Putting 
aside, for a moment, the question as to the fairness of this 
argument, we incline to think that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer was right. If a man of average veracity were to make 
such a statement, we should certainly suspect him of a tempo 
lapse from the paths of virtue. Our reason would be that whi 
we have y expressed, Such things may happen. It is 
conceivable that a gentleman may, as we have heard, find fifty 
storks standing in a row, each upon one leg, and may cut the 
fifty legs off with a single bullet. The performance of such a 
feat would violate no principle of natural philosophy with which 
we are acquainted. But the anecdotes of this nature commonly 
told are much oftener false than true. It is less likely that the 
dice should all have fallen on one face, or the storks’ legs been 
all cut off by one bullet, than that our informant should be 
venturing upon a pardonable exaggeration. It is not the mere 
rarity of the event which makes us doubt, but the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the texture of the anecdote to its having been 
moulded by subjective rather than objective influences. Return- 
ing, however, to the more general argument, it is manifestly 
unfair. It is little better than a play upon words to say that the 
coming to life of a dead man is a rare occurrence, and that the 
conquest of Russia by a French Emperor is also rare. To give to 
the argument any pertinence, it should be shown that Napoleon’s 
feats imply powers as exceptional as powers to overrule the ordinary 
laws of nature. We need not say that this would be asserted by 
no one. Philosophers may assert that we believe two and two to 
make four merely because experience teaches us that they always 
have made four when we have tried the experiment ; but no such 
philosopher would deny that experience may establish truths of 
entirely different orders of eer ge universality. On whatever 

und we rest, our disbelief in the capacity of chairs and tables 
or talkin g differs essentially from our disbelief in the existence of 
a man of hitherto unequalled powers, It matters not if our 
scepticism in both cases arises from the rarity of the phenomenon. 
But to discuss this at length would lead us too far into meta- 
physical questions. 

The great objection to the Historic. Doubts is the objection to all 
weak arguments for a good cause. The apparent design is to 
endeavour to induce a belief in certain events, by arguing that we 
ought to be credulous. The result, of course, is to make persons 
who are imposed upon fancy that credulity is necessary to such 
belief. Whately himself carried out this principle by giving some 
credit to the stories of spirit-rapping impostors. If his arguments 
were to be logically carried out, they would certainly tend to place 


all such a respectable footing ; and this, in our opinion, 


would be in itself a sufficient proof of their weakness. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


, a8 moralists say, the acknowledgment of a fault is the first 

step towards its correction, it is no wonder that, with all our 
attempts at virtue, the infection of nature doth remain. To confess 
a failure is, roughly speaking, about ten thousand times as hard as 
to deny it. And, considering that people pride themselves rather 
more upon being sagacious than on being virtuous, the admission 
that an elaborated and cherished scheme has broken down is inde- 
scribably repugnant to the natural man, The office of the apologist 
is in some respects easier than that of the assailant. To plead that 
a bad system is not bad because it has not had time to develo 
its ness, and that an arrangement works well on the whole 
because it cannot be shown to work well in any of its parts, is a 
system of defence which may be logically weak, but is practical 
almost as powerful as a vindication. A few years ago, the Engli 
nation conceived PP ve project for the admission of candidates to 
the Civil Service of India, Lord Macaulay drew up the details of 
a plan of examination. Parliament and the press alike received it 
with joy. The reign of Mind was clearly about to begin, and the 
right men, for the first time in the world’s history, were to be put 
into the right places, Patropage and jobbery were to cease; pure 
merit was to succeed to its long-deferred honours. Relationship 
pgp was but the guinea stamp; a mark was a mark for 
a’ that. 

What is to be said of the result of the system? The most 
pleasant — to say is that it may come right in the end, and 
that hasty judgments are often ow. But we very much fear 
that the true fact is that the whole scheme has been spoilt b 
mistakes, and that it is hopeless unless some change be effected, 
There has been plenty of time to try it, and the further it is tried 
the worse it gets. Every year the faults are more glaring, and. 


the result less satisfactory; and. the lo: a reform is delayed, 
the ter becomes the difficulty of ‘Shoes it. in, the Thee 
of the increasing number of persons whose interest is in- 
volved in the continuance of the abuses, We will venture to 
point out a few of the most glaring of the mistakes at present 
perpetrated, and the effect which they: produce. They are blunders 
which every one in the country. who knows anything of intellectual 
competition loudly and emphatically condemns, They are 
blunders of which the authorities themselves are perhaps not 
wholly unconscious, but which they can only be forced to amend 
by a distinct expression of public opinion. e have now before 
us two documents which are easily accessible to those who take 
an interest in the subject. One is the statistical return of the 
marks gained by the candidates of 1864. The other is 
the code of sgenee for the examination of 1865. The 
first fact worth noting is that the number of subjects sug- 
gested is thirteen, all of which may be taken in by any 
one candidate, with the proviso that, in order to secure the benetit 
of any marks at all, it is necessary to obtain a proportion varying 
from one-fourth to one-tenth of the maximum, The maximum. in 
each subject is as follows:—English, 1,500 marks; Greek and 
Latin, each 750; French, German, Italian, each 375; Mathe- 
matics, Pure and Mixed, 1,250; Natural Sciences, 500; Moral 
Sciences, 500; Sanskrit and Arabic, each 375. Now, at the 
outset, it seems worth while to ask, what system of education is 
contemplated as desirable for those whom the Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite to compete? What kind of men do they wish to 
obtain? Is it those who have well-trained minds, or those 
who have capacious memories? If to remember a vast store of 
facts, which have been presented ready arranged and ticketed for 
use by men whose profession it is to save intellectual labour, 
be that is thought ne for the service of the Crown 
in India, we allow most unhesitatingly that the system above 
represented will be perfectly sure to obtain it. Of the thirteen 
subjects, the candidate who came out first in the list in 1864 
had taken in nine. He had educated himself in English in “ all its 
branches,” in Greek, Latin, French, German, the Moral Sciences, 
Sanskrit, Arabic; and he was.nineteen years of age. The second 
had taken in eight, the third eight, the fourth seven, the fifth 
eight, the sixth ten. Not one of the first, thirty-five candidates 
had taken in less than six. Success, then, is only attainable in 
these Indian examinations by a large range of subjects. Let us 
see how this range is obtained, 

It is obtained by the use of a machine which is employed for 
some months or years before the examination, and is called a 
“crammer.” It is animated, walks, speaks, and possibly, in its 
few moments of repose, thinks, It is supposed to educate young 
men, It is not expected to improve their taste, their powers of 
judgment, their habits of reflection, their views of religion and 
morality. It is expected to “get them through.” It works 
terribly hard, as any machine must which has got to convey a 
knowledge of Sanskrit in a period limited to three weeks for a 
clever man, and extended to six for a stupid one. It has studied 
the peculiarities of the examiners and the nature of the papers 
so accurately, that it can pronounce like an oracle on the 
English poet the fey of whose works will be set 
next time, and on the philosophers who come next in rotation, 
for a “sum of opinions.” It seems built of nothing but 
lists. It has lists of the kings of England, the historians, the poets ; 
the wars of one, the works of another, the crack lines culled from 
a third. It can supply a few original reflections useful for begin 
ning an essay. It can tabulate with equal ease the philosophical 
views of Berkeley and the mistresses.of Charles I. It can say 
in a breath the emperors that succeeded Julian, and the metals that 
are heavier than platinum. It can teach how best to write as 
though one had read Paradise Lost. In every department of study 
it shows how to substitute what is superficial for what is thorough, 
and to display sciolism as though it were knowledge. Such is 
the machine which it is nece to use, Good men. try to do 
without it, and the consequence is that they are third best 
in Latin, fifth in Greek, high in English composition, and 
nowhere in mineralogy and Arabic, come out forty-fifth on 
the list, and are lucky if they can get to Madras. An ordin 
good school education has no chance. The Universities, with 
their professors, have but little. “Leave Oxford,” any candid 
friend who understands success will advise; “go to the best 
‘crammer ‘who will take you; give up classics, of which you 
know enough to pass; give up mathematics, of which you can 
never know half enough ; learn by heart the names of the plays of 
Shakspeare; devote months to chemistry, Italian, and logi 
three more to natural history and the outlines of the history of 
Greece; rush into geology for a couple of weeks; make a rapid 
dive into Sanskrit, till your coach can promise you the minimum 
of marks; and,then do moral pavlosply till the time comes. You 
will ply your memory for twelve hours a day and your thought for 
not five minutes, you will swallow the summary of a cyclopedia 
without digesting one single fact, you will labour for marks and 
not for knowledge, you will be accompanied to the door of the 
examination hall by your tutor, reciting as he walks the battles of 
the Wars of the Roses. So shall you obtain a place creditable 
to those who have instructed your early years, and shall be 
one of those whom the Commissioners for the Civil Service 
delight beyond all to honour,” 

It is notorious that the most successful candidates for these 
appointments are not the public schoolmen or the University 
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the schools; on the other, to disparage the service which fails to 
attract the upper classes. But suppose another view of the case— 
suppose that the best University and best school education 
that can be found is really no bad training for the intellectual 
and moral faculties. If this be the case, and if it be at the 
same time true that this education is incapable, except in 
some rare instances, of securing the prizes of competition, the 
position is not a satisfactory one. t the Indian exami- 
nations should be accurately fitted to the work of the 
schools is what no one will claim; but that the schools 


should be virtually debarred from entering is what it is impossible | 


not to lament. Such is the case at present. A good school 
teaches classics, some mathematics, some French and German ; and 
it endeavours to provide that its more intelligent pupils shall not 
leave school entirely ignorant of English literature, or of the rudi- 
ments of some few of the sciences. Sew is it possible that such a 
system as this can contend against that described above? The 
one enco thoroughness, the other encou mere 
show. The one aims at ucing quality, and the other 
thinks only of quantity. most plain terms, then, and 
without doubt of the facts, we charge upon the present system 
that it deteriorates English education, that it fails to secure 
the best men, and that it virtually excludes the public schools, 
even the best of them, from the competition. 

It is time to consider the reforms necessary to render the exami- 
nation anything but an outrage to sound learning. And it may 
be observed that the suggestions which we are about to offer are 
not such as it requires any recondite ingenuity to conceive. They 
are such as any examiner of moderate experience would at once 
fix upon as imperative. If not specific remedies for the disease, 
they constitute, at all events, the most obvious and probable ones. 
In the first place then, and as the first reform of all, we would 


limit the subjects which may be simultaneously taken in. We | 


would allow no candidate to be examined in more than 
three, or at most four, subjects. This would, at a moderate com- 
putation, kill half the crammers. Why, however, it may be asked, 
if one man knows as miuch classics as another, and knows some 
Arabic as well, should he not have the advantage of his wider 
range? Such an argument can only be answered by recalling the 
object of the examination. It is to find the best men, and not 
the men who know most. The best men are those who, in 
the subjects in which they have been educated, can do the best 
papers. Eighteen out of the first twenty-five men in the last ex- 
amination went in for Sanskrit. Is it to be desired that an English 
education should include as much Sanskrit as two months’ study 
will give, or is it not? If the choice of subjects is confined to 
those which each candidate knows best, the Commissioners will 
at all events succeed in getting the men who have learnt 
some two or three things to good p ; and these, we beg to 
urge, are the men they want for India. ndly — and, as 
we write, we seem to see the remaining half of the crammers 
slowly expiring in torture—there is an expedient which is abso- 
lutely infallible for the discouragement of superficial learning. 
It is that of simply cutting off a fixed number of marks from the 
score of every paper sent in. Men will not “cram” a large 
number of useless sciences—useless if so studied—if they know 
that before their work begins to count in their favour they have 
to be handicapped up to a certain amount of marks. This one 
expedient might ibly of itself be sufficient to limit the num- 
ber of subjects lion | in. The present system is very different. 
It is true that a fixed minimum must be obtained by all who enter 
for any subject. But this regulation by itself is positively unfair. 
The minimum for Greek is 125 marks. A candidate who gains 
124 marks gains nothing; one who gains 126 has the whole 
number counted to his advantage. hat we propose is quite 
another thing. Let 125 marks be simply struck off from all the 
scores. Then the accumulator of 126 will be the richer by one 
single mark, and will probably repent the hours during which 
his modicum of Greek learning was a and uselessly 

uired. We will take an example. In the examination of 
1864, B., who was 19th, managed to scrape through in eleven 
subjects; P., who was zoth, took in seven. e totals assigned ran 
thus—B. 2,050, P. 2,025. According to the plan we propose, P. 
would have obtained 1,152 marks, and his rival onl 
only subject from which this system should be excluded is that of 
mathematics, in which alone the smallest amount of knowledge is 
useful, which alone cannot be “crammed,” and in which the 
earlier work is as profitable to the student’s mind, mathematicians 
generally say, as the higher. This leads to our third recom- 
mendation. We should call for much easier papers in mathe- 
matics, and for some security that the low work have some 
considerable weight in the total. The eres set at present, instead 
of being om for ordinary men of twenty and twenty-one, 
are papers which senior wranglers find it difficult to cope with. To 
turn once more to our statistics, itis a suggestive fact that of the first 
twenty men only three obtained any marks for either pure or 
mixed a and but one succeeded in getting a quarter 
of the maximum 0: . 

On the above, or on some similar, principles we confidently assert 
that any attempt at reform must be based. There are other im- 


provements which we should like to see attempted, but the 
psc al which may reasonably be considered as open to 
For example, we believe that a jury of school and 


866. The 


it; but, as a staple of examination, it is liable to more 
abuse than any other that can be named. We would abolish at 
the same time Sanskrit and Arabic. We should hesitate to pre- 
serve even French and German in an examination the purpose of 
which is not the promotion of useful acquirements. We would 
include law, and perhaps political economy, among the moral 
sciences. We would group the subjects more, and equalize more 
nearly their value. We would confine the classical papers entirely, 
_or much more than at present, to translation and composition, 
Men find it answer, as the case stands now, to enter for the ques- 
| tions in literature and antiquities, when they could not translate a 
| Greek play to save their lives. Lastly, on mature consideration, we 
_ would reduce the maximum age to nineteen. The arguments both 
for and against this change are obvious ; but, unless the examination 
_ is of such a nature that University work will tell favourably in its 
| result, the candidates will certainly not be University men. If not, 
_itisa Pity to keep them in suspense for a couple of years after leaving 
| school. And it is unfair to expect boys of nineteen to compete on 
| equal terms against men of twenty-one or twenty-two. 
| Whether the country is to have any reform introduced into the 
_ system, or whether, as at present, these prizes—the greatest boon 
yet offered to the middle class—are to be distributed with exclu- 
sive ae to those candidates whose mere receptivé powers 
| are the greatest, and who have sacrificed the most Larned 2 
_ of their education for the mill-grind of a Civil Service tutor, is a 
| question which Parliament may perhaps be asked to decide. It 
| will not be done by the facetiz of members who rise to call 
_ attention to the hardness of the questions set, and declare upon 
| their honour that they could not have done them themselves— 
| forgetting, as it would seem, that the p e of all examination 
_ is to distinguish and separate intellectual ability alone. If, how- 
ever, the desire to reform the present method of examination 
should take a practical shape, we have only to ask that the 
| recommendations which we have ventured to offer may be tried 
by this simple test. If the body of “crammers” protest in- 
_dignantly against their favourable consideration, it may be taken 
_ for granted that they are not without some decided merit. If 
they acquiesce in their adoption, and welcome them as reforms, 
we ourselves shall be the first to abandon them. 


LEADERS OF FASHION. 


ties and powers in the fashionable world. It is not abandoned 
to a helpless anarchy. The enormous el a which it confers 
are not yielded to the first comer. e important operations it 
conducts are not abandoned to the guidance of chance. That great 
corporation into which so many are struggling to be admitted 
and within whose boundaries so many fierce conflicts of personal 
ambition are carried on, is governed by laws whose force is 
very palpable though their definition may be somewhat vague, 
and is subject to rulers whose power may be informal but is 
irresistible in its sphere. Those who have ted within the 
charmed garden of fashion, or have even attempted to elbow 
their way through the mazrow. and crowded po which admit 
to its delights, report that’it has a government of its own, differ- 
ing little from the government of gay communities. There 
are laws and customs, — and competitions, t careers for 
those who succeed, and banishment without appeal for those who 
fail. There are kings and queens, pretenders and usurpers, 
aspirants for succession, ows of de greatness, and 
crowds of courtiers who bask or languish under the smiles or 
frowns of power. 

The constitution of the kingdom of Fashion exhibits the muta- 
bility to which larger communities are subject. At one time its 
government was hereditary. There was a period when fashionable 
power was one of the appanages of birth. But the aristocratic 
principle has receded here as elsewhere; and the throne, or 
thrones, of the community are the reward no longer of the most 
noble, but of the most fortunate. They are not held for life, or 
for any definite term of years; but rather, like the Presidencies of 
South American Republics, for as long as the occupant can keep his 
or her enemies at bay, and no longer. But, uncertain as the duration 
of the dignity of a leader of fashion is, it is still the object of a very 
animated competition. Its attractions are, of course, principally for 
women. The leadership of fashion is the woman's premiership. 
It is undoubtedly a position of no little power, and as worthy of 
ambition probably as any other dignity. @ woman cares 
for distinction, she must feel a considerable pleasure in build- 
ing up for herself a position from which the herd of 
duchesses and marchionesses looks small and insignificant. If 
she is fond of influence, it is satisfactory to be able, on any given 
day, to command the attendance of every man of note in London. 
In this country, where Aspasias are not yet the fashion, it is the 
only form of political greatness to which a woman can aspire, It 
is the solitary instalment of woman’s rights that has yet been 
accorded. So far as it goes, the concession is ample, for there 
are few political potentates known to the British Constitution 
more formidable than a really dominant leader of fashion. She 
wields a power, by no other, over the strangely assorted 
following by which the supremacy of a political party is main- 


AS in every other well-governed community, there are authori- — 
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with the rarest exceptions, the P new have never been gained by | college examiners would recommend, where the object is to tame 
aaah ar say fresh from the latter. the one hand, it is possible to | test real ability, the entire abolition of history. We our- ‘oder 
roe infer from the fact a condemnation of both the Universities and all | selves would go further, and abolish English literature as th ° 
: | well. As a study, we shall not be suspected of disparaging prc 
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tained. She is the Rarey or the Van Amburgh of the political 
menagerie. She can tame the wild journalist, and make even the 
independent member reasonable onl docile. It is her business to 
throw the party lasso round the necks of clever young men who 
come up from the Universities with no very definite opinions, and 
perfectly ready to adopt the formulas of any party which shall 
sep its sagacity by appreciating duly their transcendent talents. 

o her falls the still more arduous of keeping to their alle- 

iance the numerous members of Parliament for whom, in these 

egenerate days, more substantial inducements cannot be provided. 
She does not perhaps receive from public opinion full credit for the 
success of her labours. She does good by stealth, and, though 
her blushing days are probably past, she would be very far from 
pleased to find it fame. In the day of victory, few people give 
credit to the blarney of the drill-sergeants which got the recruits 
together by whom the victory was won; and so, after a critical 
division, the world thinks little of the womanly skill by which the 
union of so many erratic politicians, and the fidelity of newspapers 
hitherto so wayward, has been secured. But the statesmen who 
know the secret processes by which the enthusiasm of a t 
party is manufactured give honour where honour is due; ate 
result is that, among influential people, an ave magnate of 
fashion is a person of a good deal more importance than an average 
Cabinet Minister. 

But the political part of the position is perhaps its least 
powerful attraction. All people do not care for politics, and, 
except as lions, politicians are rather dull ornaments to a drawing- 
room, They are painfully addicted to talking shop, and think it 
rather beneath them to show any susceptibility to female 
charms. The one recommendation they formerly possessed, of 
being able to “do something” for the handsome but im- 
pecunious models of fashion in whom the matronly heart takes 
so tender an interest, is, unhappily, gone the way of many 
other excellent institutions. The fashionable leader enjoys 
advantages more solid than the homage of politicians. She 
commands that marriage-market which is the serious and arduous 
business of the apparently frivolous throng. In fact, the most 
important meetings of the heir-exchange are held under her roof ; 
and she derives from it all the social advan which, both east 
and west of Temple Bar, are enjoyed by those who can help their 
neighbours to a good thing. it she brings out an heir at a good 
premium—that is to say, with a large estate in expectancy and a 

lytic father—the competition for allotments at Capel Court 
1s nothing com to the competition in Belgravia and Mayfair 
for the invitations which confer a share in the great matrimonial 

lation of the season. Business of this kind soon makes a 
fashionable leader’s position secure. Acquiring a connexion among 
the elder sons is difficult just at first. Yet they will generally go 
to any well-established di..wing-room where the hostess is bold 
enough in telling them that they are clever, just as an ugl 
woman easily yields to any man who is impudent enoug 
to swear that she is lovely. But when they have been 
once snared and domesticated, their captor may pick and 
choose at her leisure the female portion of her company. 
If she knows her power—and unless she does she will 
not keep it long — ay es that is not either pretty to 
look at or pleasant to talk to will be pitilessly excluded. A 
bazaar of good reputation ought not to exhibit any but the first 
commodities in the market. It is a matter of surprise that 
chaperons should have been endured so long. They are not, artis- 
tically speaking, ornamental, and in a business point of view 
they are a serious impediment. Many a light-hearted young 
customer, who is on the point of striking a bargain out of sheer 
gaiety of heart, is frightened back into sobriety and calculation by 
their awful presence, or disheartened by their clumsy efforts at 
fascination. Besides, on the fat dowager so close to the bloom- 
ing beauty is rather like sending a ! butler round with the 
port-wine. It is forcing the inevitable future upon those who 
would gladly think only of the present. No leader of fashion has, 
however, as yet come forward to reform this abuse. As yet they 
have not fully measured their own power, or the submissiveness, 
born of despair, which takes hold of the soul of a daughter-logged 
mamma. 

A post so honourable is naturally much coveted ; but the ways 
to it are arduous, and the qualifications which ensure success in such 
a career are rarely united in a single aspirant. They are very 
various. Rank and wealth are, of course, valuable; without a 
certain portion of the latter, indeed, nothing can be done. When 
a fashionable lady has come to the end of her supplies, and 
has no more money to spend, the adjective will soon cease to 
unless, she is to meet the 

ifficulty by spending somebody else’s money. en, again, it 
is of great importance that she should have, if possible, a dis- 
tinguished h . Lions are an absolute necessity to a lady 
who > tg to rule by the power of the salon. They are her 
myrmidons, her vieille garde, her last resource in the moment of 
peril. She need fear neither rival parties, nor bad weather, nor 
the sudden ~ ays of hospitality in high places, so long as she 
can exhibit the traveller who has walked round the North 
Pole, or the celebrated guerilla leader who headed the last 
insurrection of the Taepings. But lions, indispensable .as 
they are, are difficult to secure, unless there is a. husband 
of some distinction to receive them. The pecunicry and matri- 
monial qualifications, however, are generally no longer a ques- 
tion of choice by the time the necessity for them begins to 
be perceived. are matters of consideration for young 


ladies about to marry; but any unlucky mistake once committed 
in regard to them cannot be mended after marriage. Other 
 esegerenge of a moral kind can be cultivated at any time. 
t is not, of course, to be understood that morality, in the 
technical sense of the word, is a condition. The 
Divorce Court is rapidly dissipating all prejudices upon this sub- 
ject; and the advantage of having the most telling passages of 
your private diary or letters published in a form to secure 
universal perusal is calculated before long to draw all the more 
intellectual portion of the sex within its sacred precincts. In 
fact, it may be already said that a mishap in the Divorce Court is 
looked upon as a presumption in favour of the literary accomplish- 
ments of the victim. No fashionable leader has, however, as yet 
set the fashion of going through the Court, and the experiment 
probably could not be tried with impunity. But, short of this 
extreme, a slight scandal was not in past times any impediment 
to fashionable leadership, and would —— if the case arose, not 
be thought one in our own. Rather it the effect of shedding 
a tender halo of romance around the heroine’s head, and might 
be regarded by persons of elastic views—that is to say, by the 
majority of the world—as giving a kind of security for softness and 
pliancy of manner. It is a fact which few will dispute, though a 
most immoral fact, and one that ought to be anathematized to the 
nethermost hell for being a fact, that virtue, in the restricted sense 
of the word, gives very often an ity and self-sufficiency to 
the mind which does not fail to betray itself in word and action. 
Easy principles, however, in spite of all the pleasantness of 
manner which ve | are unhappily wont to carry with them, are 
not the only nor the chief moral qualification for a fashionable 
leader. Among many softer virtues, it may be safe to select, as of 
paramount importance, the sterner quality of insolence. Insolence 
may be, indeed, characterized—after the manner of Demosthenes 
—as the first, second, and third requisite for a fashionable leader. 
It is valuable in many ways. It is of first-rate importance as a 
mere weapon of defence. Toadies, tuft-hunters, pushing mammas, 
old young ladies almost desperate of matrimony, worn-out dandies, 
and diners-out whose day is pessing by, provincial millionaires as- 
piring to be fashionable, all these form a swarm of mosquitoes—to 
com them to no more familiar insect—that buzz about the 
couch of fashionable greatness. They must be kept aloof at any 
cost. A queen of fashion must go into the country like other 
folk, and she may occasionally be compelled to stay at a watering- 
place or bath. In those retreats she may rashly make acquaint- 
ances ; and unless she is covered with a triple shield of insolence, she 
will have her drawing-rooms invaded by a horrible throng, whose 
very appearance would be sufficient to make any drawing-room in 
London intolerable. But this is not the only service which the 
tis her most effec- 


to make compliments worth having. A woman who is civil 
to everybody loses the power of being civil to anybody. Her soft 
ee ae ing to A. so long as he does not know that 
they are vouchsafed to all the world; but they lose all their 
value when he overhears them being bestowed with equal 
energy, and sinceri 
alphabet down to Z. On the other hand, to be favoured and 
flattered by a woman who is known to snub is a great distinction, 
provoking much self-complacency, and meriting devoted grati- 
tude. All ladies, therefore, who are in training to be leaders of 
fashion should, above all things, cultivate insolence. It is better, 
perhaps, to practise on their relations or their husbands just 
at first, in order to avoid making too many enemies at the outset 
of their career. But, whoever may be selected to fulfil the office 
of practising-block, the quality must be acquired somehow, as an 
indispensable condition of success. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
ET no one fear that we are 


Take, for instance, the question which is just now so busily 
i so many mouths, as to the final of Appeal in 
matters of doctrine. There are cries on one side and on the other, 
many of which at once show that those who raise them do not at 
all see where the real stress of the controversy lies. Some zealous 
churchmen demand that questions of doctrine should be settled, 
not by lawyers, but bydivines. To others such a cry seems some- 
thing altogether monstrous, something to be met with mockery 
rather than with argument. Now is really nothing at 
all monstrous in the demand; but it is absolutely certain that 
such a demand would not bring those who make it a whit nearer 
to the attainment of the ends which we presume that they 


wish for. If it is proposed, simply as a matter of expediency 
ubetitate. "hee ao being Eo" bette 
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tive mode of making herself agreeable. Not, of course, that an: 
one likes to have it applied to himself; but there are very few 
who do not like to see it applied to other people. Many a man, 
who would regard compliments to himself as fades and tiresome, | 
looks on with infinite relish while his friend or rival is being 
snubbed. Moreover, a sufficient exhibition of insolence is neces- | 
| | 
} 
| 
_ 
L article, with all the questions which oy od “y a 
somewhat awful heading. We are neither going to put forward 
| any new theory nor to upset any old theory. All we are going to 
| do is to throw out one or two hints which may possibly be of use 
| in existing controversies, not by deciding for one side or another, 
| but by trying to make both sides see a little more clearly what the 
at issue are. 
main- 
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qualified for the office, the proposal is merely a matter of detail, 
to be argued as a question who are likely to make the best 
judges of certain causes, But if the p: is made, as it often 
seems to be, as a matter of ecclesiastical principle, then it is quite 
certain that the substitution of Bishops for lay Judges would in no 
way bring about the end which is sought. Those whose con- 
sciences are at all aggrieved in the matter ought, if they saw 
clearly, to ask for a remedy very much more sweeping than this. 

The Koyal Supremacy over the Church, so far as it is exercised 
in courts of justice, is exercised in two very different ways. There 
is the jurisdiction which is exercised by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the jurisdiction which is exercised by the Judicial 
Conumnittee of the Privy Council. To the former we believe that 
nobody objects. That jurisdiction, or something analogous to it, 
must exist in any decently ordered commonwealth. It is the 
jurisdiction which the heathen Emperor Aurelian exercised, and 
exercised with perfect fairness, between two contending sects of 
Christians, An orthodox and an heretical Bishop dispute the 

ion of achurch. The Emperor hears both sides; the rules 
und doctrines of the Church are put in as evidence, and the 
prince, himself a believer in Jupiter Optimus Maximus, decides in 
favour of the orthodox competitor. Some such jurisdiction as 
this must exist wherever religious bodies possess lands or build- 
ings. A mandamus simply requires that ane be not denied, 
or that injustice be not committed. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
keeps all parties within their proper , If a Judge or Visitor 
refuses to act where he ought to act, the Court will compel him to 
act. If he attempts to act where he ought not to act, the Court 
will hinder him from acting. But if the act be done in proper 
form, by the proper officer, within the proper limits of his " 
diction, the Court of Queen’s Bench has nothing to do with the 
propriety of the decision, The Court of Queen’s Bench, not 
many years ago, decided that a sentence of deprivation and excom- 
munication against a Dean of York was invalid in law. The 
Arehbishop’s Court had proceeded in an irregular way which 
made its decision worthless. But, had the sentence been one 
which had been ly made by proper authority, the Court of 
Queen‘s Bench could not have sat as a Court of Appeal to deter- 
mine its justice or injustice. The strongest assertor of ecclesias- 
tical rights must allow that ecclesiastical rights have some limit. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench fixes what that limit is. It kee 
every jurisdiction within its own bounds, but it does not meddle 
with the exercise of any lawful jurisdiction within its lawful 

8. 

As far as this sort of jurisdiction is concerned, the Royal Supre- 
macy over the Church is simply part of the Royal Supremacy over 
everything. It simply means that no man, or class of men, may 
claim a position above the law. But the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeal is somethin, ee It is something which is not, 
like the other, involved the very notion of government, 
It is something not at all inherent in the general supremacy of the 
law over everything; it implies a special personal supremacy of 
the a over the particular community called the Church of 
En . It has not to do, like the other, with irregular acts, but 
with acts which are confessedly regular. An appeal from a lower 
magistrate to a higher necessarily implies the regular jurisdiction 
of the lower; it implies that his sentence is in itself good and 
sufficient, unless the higher power sets it aside. The appeal may 
imply doubt of the integrity or of the capacity of the inferior 
judge, but it is in itself an acknowl ent of his authority. 
The jurisdiction of the Queen’s Bench is like the old juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts in matters of marriage. 
The ecclesiastical court could declare a marriage to be null, 
but, if the marriage were it could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, dissolve it. the Queen’s Bench may y ia 
an ecclesiastical sentence null on the ground of lack of juris- 
diction, but, if the jurisdiction exists, it cannot annul the sen- 
tence on the merits. But the Privy Council hears and annuls on 
the merits ecclesiastical sentences the regularity of which is fully 
admitted, and in cases where, if no appeal were made, the sentence 
of the lower court would at once take effect. Thisis a much more 
serious matter. It is one thing for a tribunal to say that a certain 
sentence of excommunication 1s no excommunication because the 
ecclesiastical judge has outstepped his jurisdiction or committed 
some or men in the —— It is another thing for a tribunal 
to set aside a sentence of excommunication pronounced by a com- 
petent judge in a matter where he has undoubted jurisdiction. It 
is elear that for a secular tribunal to exercise this last kind of 
authority is a very different matter from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench issuing a mandamus to an Archbishop who has gone some- 
what beyond the proper limits of his authority. 

At this stage strong assertors of ecclesiastical rights commonly 
make a protest. But, as it seems to us, they protest, from their 
own point of view, against the thing. They protest against the 
constitution of theCourt, Theysay that itis wrong for a laytribunal 
—a tribunal which indeed may happen not to be even a lay tribunal, 
but ‘may consist of men who are not members of the Church at 
all—to decide questions of ine. Here are two fallacies. First, 
the Court does not strictly decide questions of doctrine. It does 
not take upon itself to say, This is true, this is scriptural, this is 

rimitive. It only says, The formularies of the Church do not so 
istinetly exclude this doctrine as to make those who hold it 
liable to penal consequences, This is a very different matter from 
asserting the truth or falsehood of p iti The judges may 


. think a certain doctrine to be false and dangerous, they may t 


‘that the formularies of the Church do not exclude it, but if 


find that these formularies, in their fair legal construction, do not 
exclude it, they must, as a Court, judge accordingly. Anything 
beyond they must leave to the ecclesiastical legislature, whatever 
that may be. ‘They cannot, like ancient Councils, condemn the 
heresy and the heretic at once, by a sort of bill of attainder, 
They do not really judge cases of doctrine; they simply judge the 
— of fact how far the Church has pronounced upon certain 

octrines. It is a fair question whether lawyers or churchmen are 
fittest to perform this function. It may be disputed whether the 
lawyer’s greater experience in testing the sense of documents, or 
the churchman’s probable greater familiarity with the subject in 
hand, is the more valuable quality. But in neither case is there 
any attempt made to decide doctrine, in the sense in which doc- 
trine was decided by the Nicene Council or by the Convocation 
which drew up the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Secondly, the constitution of the court is, after all, merely a 
matter of detail, not of principle. The principle of the law 
of England, as it stands at present, is that from every 
ecclesiastical sentence there shall be an appeal to the Crown. 

rson or deputy, lay delegates or eri elegates 
a af detail affecting prinniple. 
In all these cases alike, the appeal is to the Crown—that is, to 
a secular tribunal. If the Crown deputed its authority to half a 
dozen Bishops instead of to half a dozen lawyers, the tribunal 
would be just as much a secular one.as it is now. It is not the 
quality of the Judge, but the authority by which the Judge acts, 
which decides the character of the court. The Court of Chancery 
was still a temporal court when Cardinal Wolsey or Bisho 
Williams presided in it; the Court of Arches is still a spirit 
court, although laymen have for three hundred years commonly 
presided in it. If an appeal is brought from Dr. Lushington to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in person, still, if Dr. Lushington 
sits as representing the Archbishop’s jurisdiction while the Arch- 
bishop sits as representing the Queen’s jurisdiction, the appeal 
is from the Church to the Crown, from the spiritual court to 
the es We will not insist on the fact that the judges are, 
after all, only assessors and advisers, and that the sentence is 
actually pronounced by the Queen in person. The point is, that 
the judges, whoever they may be, act by the Queen’s authority, 
and that, so far as doctrine is touched at all, it is a secular court 
which deals with it just as much if that court is composed of 
Bishops as if it is composed of laymen. The real question is 
whether there should be an appeal from the ecclesiastical power 
to the temporal. A question of principle here does come in on 
both sides; but, if it be allowed that the appeal to the Crown is 
not contrary to ecclesiastical rights, the question as to the 
constitution of the court becomes a pure matter of detail and 


ere is another point on which zealous churchmen seem not quite 
to grasp their own meaning. We mean as to the Education ques- 
tion, the Revised Code, the Conscience Clause, and so forth. The 
conduct of the Committee of Council is one matter, and itis a matter 
on which we have often spoken our niinds ; the sort of opposition 
which is often raised against it is quite another. To charge the 
Committee of Council with inconsistency, breach of faith, and the 
like, is a rational mode of warfare; it at once raises an intelligible 


question of fact, which can be discussed, and the evidence’ 


produced, on either side. But it is ridiculous to talk off!) ~- 
“Conscience Clause” as being in itself‘a burden on the con- 
sciences of the clergy. Yet clergymen who allow that they are 
doing in their own parishes, of their own accord, exactly what 
the Conscience Clause would make them do, will often cry 
out against the Clause as a grievance on their consciences. 
Now this is simply nonsense. It is not nonsense to say that the 
clause is a — and a burden; it yery often is a great 
grievance to be driven to do a thing which we do very willingly 
when we are not driven. But it cannot possibly be a grieyanes on 
the conscience. A grievance on the conscience implies that we 
are compelled to do something which we shoe wrong. But here, 
so far as the clergy are compelled at all, they are compelled to 
do a thing which they clearly do not think wrong, because they 
are already doing it of their own freewill. And the objections 
which may be reasonably brought against the conduct of the 
Committee of Council lose their weight when we hear the sort of 
declamation which is so common, as if all religious education were 
going to be stopped, or at any rate to be taken out of the hands of. 
the clergy. Some zealots seem really to forget that it is in their. 
power to set up a school and manage it exactly as they please, 
rovided it be supported, as all schools used to be supported, 
y voluntary subscriptions or endowments. At other times we 
see a desire afloat to grasp at once the advantages of a Free 
Church and the advantages of a national establishment. Now 
these two things are irreconcileable. The various advantages 
by a national establishment ean only be purchased 
y a certain sacrifice of freedom. The freedom of a Dissentin 
body can be purchased only by the sacrifice of .all tem 
dignity and pre-eminence. ‘The one is the position of the Chureh 
in England ; the other is the position of the same communion in 
America. The comparative advantages of the two systems open a 
fair question, but it is impossible to have both: sorts of advantages 
at once. One must be either beast or bird. The bat, who at- 
tempted to be both, got off worse than either side. Clergymen 
who take this sort of line sometimes remind us of some of the 
advocates of female rights. Society grants to women a certain 
precedence, a certain deference, but it grants it on certain condi- 
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tions. It giants it on the condition that women are to leaye all 
serious affairs to men—that women are not to seek to be i 
aud Bishops and Generals and Members of Parliament. But 
certain zealots for the equality of the sexes turn that equality into 
a very sad inequality on the side of the men. The women are 
to be J and Bishops and what not, and yet we are to treat 
them in the drawing-rooms exactly as we do now. They may 
show the equality of the sexes by knocking us down, but respect 
for the ladies must hinder us from so much as parrying the 
blow. Now this is not fair, Women may, if they like, 
choose between their own position and the position of men, but 
they cannot reasonably ask to enjoy all the advantages of both 
positions and to be exempted from the disqualifications of 
either, A true soldier will not hurt either a woman or a priest as 
long as_women or _—s keep in their proper places; but if Joan 
of Are or Bishop Odo comes pressing against him in the battle, 
the most chivalrous of knights need not scruple to use his sword. 
So it seems to be with some of the clergy. They will be each one 
the pastor of the parish, the national representative of religion, 
with all the temporal dignity and advantages attached to the 
position of such a national representative, and at the same time 
they will be as free to do exactly as they please as the preacher at 
the nearest Ebenezer. Both tne feminine and the priestly en- 
croachment go cn that well-known theory of liberty according to 
which liberty means for each man to do as he pleases and to oblige 
everybody else to do the same, “ The ass, the type of Christian 
laity,” may be content to on beneath the weight of a single 
burden, but even he will kick if the attempt is made to lay both 
burdens upon him at once. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND POLITICIANS. 


_ people who have been led by Mr. Arnold’s attractive 
enthusiasm to sigh for an English Academy will be very 
much perplexed at the result of a recent election in Paris. In 
England, so it is said, we haye no recognised home for ideas as 
distinguished from practice. There is no haut jury, no “ sovereign 
organ of public opinion,” which shall know how to discriminate 
between pure disinterested thought and a mere makeshift kind of 
practical skill. It is the business of such a jury to award what- 
ever distinctions may be in their gift to the best and highest kind 
of thought and knowledge, without any regard being had to other 
considerations. The advantage of a critical body like an imperial 
Academy is that it ensures the existence of one spot at least where 
the best that is known and thought in the world shall be properly 
valued, “irrespectively of practice, politics, and everything of 
the kind.” A curious comment on this very engaging theory 
may be found in the election which has just taken place in the 
French Academy. The death of Mr. McCulloch left a vacancy 
in the Foreign Associateships. Three names were su _ 
those of Mr. Mill, Mr. Gladstone, and Dr. Whewell. Two of 
the candidates, therefore, were men of ideas, and the third 
a man of practice. Two of them were thinkers, and the 
third a bold or adroit financier. The Academicians, the 
official champions of “ disinterested thought” against practical 
compromises and the like, rejected. Mr, Mill and Dr. Whewell 
in favour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The most 

“eal admirers of Mr. Gladstone would scarcely contend that 
he has added more to the stock of original ulative ideas than 
Mr. Mill, or even than Dr. Whewell. So that, in this instance 
at least, the immortal body which has been held up to the adtnira- 
tion and envy of the un-idea’d Briton has been swayed by pre- 
cisely those considerations which it is the express function of such 
bodies to thrust aside. 

But the preference of the politician before the philosopher is 
interesting to a wider extent than this, There are some circum- 
stances peculiar to the present time which make it more than 
ordinarily worth while to compare the respective rewards of 
literary or speculative and political pursuits. It has been said by 
some forrign critic that every respectable Englishman hopes one 
day to be a member of Parliament. This is so far true that, in the 
first instance, most young men who aspire to make a way up from 
the ranks see no other road open than that which lies through 

litical success. The reputation of a prominent member of the 

ouse of Commons is just that which most exactly hits the faney 
e* ambitious youth. His name is constantly in the mouths of 
men and in the columns of the newspapers. He enjoys a 
oe many pleasant personal distinctions. His life offers abun- 
ce of excitement, and he has unrivalled opportunities for 
the discharge of the beloved but rather vague duty of influ- 
encing his generation, Perhaps the strange career of Mr. 
Disraeli has had a great deal to do with the political ambition 
of so many clever lads at the Universities. Sarcasm is a great 
feture in the debates of the Oxford or Cambridge Union, and the 
orator who can most ruthlessly belabour his antagonist invariably 
carries off the palm of popularity. The number of undergraduate 
Disraelis is astonishing, and each of them is persuaded that, if he 
could only get into Parliament, he could not fail to gain his two 
favourite ends in life—personal reputation, and the spread of what 
he pardonably mistakes for his principles. Even those who do 
not talk at the debating society, but read hard in their own 
rooms, have always, at some time or another, designs upon the 
House. A little experience, and the necessity of earning a living, 
effectually control these wild ideas; but probably men make 
the hetter lawyers and parsons for thinking that if their star had 


been brighter, instead of preaching, to rustics or drawing deeds, 
tliey would have been exposing the shallow sophistries of a 
Gladstone or denouncing the base hand-to-mout — of a 
Palmerston. It. would be in ing to know how many of those 
who are crowding to the Inns of Court without the faintest 
prospect of practice are influenced by some shadowy notion that 
the bar is, at all events, a kind of. stepping-stone to public life, 
If a man on leaving college is so unfortunate as to have a small 
competency of three or four hundred a-year, it is quite surprising 
how long the old notions of political distinction will linger in his 
mind and affect his conduct. The hope of getting into Parlia- 
ment occupies just the same space in: the visions of the educated 
young man of leisure as the hope of getting into the Church 
occupies in the dreams of many a pious young grocer or chemist. 
The fondest imaginations of the one centre upon a surplice and 
stole and bands, exactly as those of the other do upon a brilliant 
speech, amid loud cheers and laughter, in the House of Commons. 
ere is a mixed motive in both cases. The devout grocer 
of the glory of standing in an oak pulpit with a crimson velvet 
cushion, but he is also sincerely anxious to preach the Gospel. The 
would-be politician is not more attracted by the outside glitter 
than by the substantial opportunities for good in his imaginary 
career, 

The of available working-power which is fruitless] 
expended in these aspirations after political openings is mu 
greater than might be suspected. The class of men who are just 
independent of a profession is being constantly and largely 
recruited from among the sons of moderately successful merchants 
and lawyers. The question how this class can be most advan- 
tageously utilized is of obvious interest. With education and 


leisure, what is the best investment a man can make of his ability - 


and industry? In a few cases the individual predilection for 
active or tranquil pursuits is so irrepressible that no choice is left. 
But, as a rule, anybody at the outset of life is pretty free to select 
the groove in which he means to run, provided all the conditions 
are ie before him when he is called upon to make the selec- 
tion. Unluckily, most people come to a decision with only a very 
partial view of the conditions, and there is an almost irresistible 
temptation to suppose that permanent natural bias coincides 
with the direction of a temporary and superficial inclina- 
tion. A man should look rather widely about him before 
he forms a final decision that the bent of his character is only 
compatible with the life either of the politician or of the student. 
It is worth while to take a very close view of the rewards which 
attend success in either line. To be able to look at the success of 
the orator without being dazzled by its brilliancy is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to the juvenile philosopher. Even a body 
of elderly sages cannot, as we see, always accomplish it. A young 
man must have more than ordinary self-control who would not 
rather have delivered such an oration as some of Mr. Gladstone's 
than have written such a book as the System of Logic or the His- 
tory of Inductive Philosophy. Tn fact, one would scarcely have a 
right to think ill of him if he preferred the dignity of the Chan- 
cellorship or an Archbishopric to the very highest reputation as a 
philosopher. ‘It is only given to exceptional minds, and those not 
always the richest or highest, to act on the principle that perish- 
able fame is a mere vanity of vanities. Some men would rather 
have been the author of Hamlet or the Principia than have held 
the highest authority in the State, but they are very often just the 
men of the smallest intellectual calibre and least likely to erect an 
intellectual monument more lasting than brass. Practically, how- 
ever, the choice does not lie between the highest political and the 
highest literary fame. Ifa man had Mr. Mill’s profound specu- 
lative power, the brilliant rewards of an eloquent financier would 
offer no allurement to him. If he possessed Mr. Gladstone’s 
fluency of speech and financial ingenuity, the pleasures of vast 
knowledge and elevated ulation would, appear u ably. 
tame and unattractive. ‘o most even of those who have 
a chance of entering Parliament the alternative lies, not 
between the front benches and the magnum opus, but between a 
secondary position in politics and a secondary position in a more 
tranquil sphere. It is only a very few who can be either 
Gladstones or Mills, but there is an immense interval, alike 
in literature and politics, between the leaders and the ruck. 
In England it would seem that there are infinitely more people 
pressing into the political than the philosophic second-places. 
The extrinsic attractions of even minor political success are se 
vastly superior to those of literary success, that men are content 
to undergo for the first the pains of greater uncertairity in its 
attainment, and to sacrifice some of the keenest pleasures of 
mental ease. After all, there is nothing very odd in this, one may 
say. The prime characteristic of the Englishman is activity and 
energy, and the conflicts.of the political arena gratify a national 
instinet. And this may we e fact, but it certainly furnishes, 
no reason why the hopes.of a poor political career should stand in 
the way of what might be an extremely useful literary career. A 
second-rate politician is very useful in his own way, yet very few 
of them suffice for all that men of their stamp have any power to 
do. But second-rate be it observed that this does 
not mean fifth-rate—may be almost indefinitely multiplied 
with the greatest general advantage to thought. The second- 
rate thinker may, in spite of being second-rate, raise the ave+ 
rage of public opinion and knowledge, whether the form in 
which, he pone vn his tho be that of fiction, history, 
criticism, or pure ——, r. Mill once said that only two 
modes, were left which a man could hope to produce 
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much direct effect upon “the minds and destinies ” of his country- 
arliament, or an editor of a London 


men—as a member of P. 


periodical or a newspaper. But this is less important 
ax The question of finding an 


terates in theology— 
men and women who have neither thought nor knowledge. Sne 
reason of this is what we have endeavoured to 
clusive taste of so large a majority of educated men with leisure 
for the active pursuits of politics. It would be a serious misfortune 


if the ambition of such a class were wholly diverted from their | 
e refined intelligence 


present objects. The profound erudition and 
of Germany and France would be too dearly purchased at the cost 
of their political apathy and depression. But there is no reason to 
suppose that a dearth of wise politicians would infallibly follow 
from any encouragement that might be E= to philosophers. 
Only a rather fairer proportion might be desired. We should be 


content, for instance, if a third of the youths who, on leaving | 


rd, propose somehow to imitate the career of Mr. Disraeli or 


Mr. Gladstone, would aspire to write a book like Dean Milman’s or 
any of Mr. Mill’s. The aspiration would ngs J be as ae 
gratified in one case as the other, but t tion, whether in 


e 
entire leisure, for or critics 
much more satisfactory than the vague process of a politi 

i carried on elsewhere than in dis Histon. - 

If lect of, and lack of interest in, practical politics were 
an indispensable condition of even moderate literary success, there 
would be grave objection to such a change of feeling. 
may form sound political judgments notwit g the more 

ous attention which he to non-political ideas and subjects. 

fact, it is sufficiently notorious that some of the most sagacious 
statesmen have been profound abstract thinkers and inquirers 
in other ents. The two characters in their fullest measure 
are not frequently combined. Still it is clear that intenser interest 
in abstract subjects does not of necessity extinguish all practical 
interests. People may be taught to believe this even ina country 
which has noAcademy and no “ sovereign organ of public opinion.” 


THE FENIAN SISTERHOOD. 


Te ree of emigration which sets so pots tently from Ireland 
. tothe United States produces some curious tianinne States- 
men may perplex themselves by analysing the causes of a movement 
over which they have no more control than natural philosophers 
over the Gulf-stream. Humbler observers may be content to make 


a note of the objects cast up at various parts of its course. 
Some of the geags products are ited at the point where it 
finally mixes in the huge American reservoir. various masses 
are ged with tolerable rapidity in the 

on, eous com: its of 
which were formed the developed 


a distinctive tational character. The Yankee cast of 
mind, and of physical appearance is as well defined as 
We may trace some of their 
Germany; but the inherited tre’ bended 

or ; are en 
in such new combinations as t& form an entirely new 
type. The Irish immigrant is said to undergo the process 
transformation with special facility. In a generation or 
is nose » his dialect more 
nasal, and he takes to the it of dollars as naturally as if his 
with the currency of 
uent 


But the transmutation generally occupies a longer time. In the 
regions where the 
there remain solid masses of unadulterated Irishm 

beginning ing to symptoms @ a) i whilst 


ulation in the chrysalis stage of development. The per- 
were neither caterpillar nor butterfly-—not quite Tish, 


int out—the ex- | 


But a man | 


and yet not full-grown Americans. We observe, indeed, some of 
_ the well-known symptoms of home-brewed Irish agitation. The 
posse of the Fenians who held a public meeting on the 1st of 
| February last was of course to deliver Ireland from the thraldom 
_ of the Saxon, to free the Emerald Isle from English bondage, and, 
as a natural consequence, to raise subscriptions to a fund of some- 
what indefinite application. All this we can parallel on our own 
_ Side of the Atlantic. Irish eloquence is perhaps Paes: ony in a 
- somewhat different key in New York; we meet a few notes of not 
quite familiar ring; but between the stump-oratory of the West 
and the overpowering outbursts of Hibernian patriotism there is a 
substantial similarity which renders probable the derivation of 


rth this special American product from the Irish part of their 


ancestry. It uires, at any rate, more literary acumen 
than we poids" to discriminate between American eloquence 
employed upon Irish topics and Irish oratory stimulated by 
American politics. It is in the composition of the assemblage 
that we P mime how much the new climate has affected 
the transplanted race. Half of the Fenian meeting, we are told, 
was composed of ladies, and half of gentlemen. A political meet- 
ing in Ireland would hardly permit itself to be diluted by female 
intrusion. The purpose, however, of the present proceedings was 
the foundation of a permanent sisterhood. All ladies of Irish 
birth or descent are eligible for the membership. The society is 
pore over by a head directress, the office being held at present 
y a Miss O'Shea. The great event of the evening was apparently 
_ to be an address by Miss O’Shea. She was introduced by a Mr. 
Patrick Cooney, “the centre of the Wolfe Tone Circle.” But 
not even the honour of an introduction by the centre of a circle 
could raise Miss O’Shea’s spirits to the proper level. She 
_ modestly declared herself “too sick to ad the meeting.” 
| We consequently lose the benefit of female eloquence, and her 
| place was very poorly supplied by orators who talked that 
| description of nonsense which flows unceasingly from the lips 
| of expatriated Irishmen. It is hardly worth while to er 
_ flowers of eloquence which all conform to one well-established 
Re Mr. M‘Grath denounced England, and stated that Miss 
| O'Shea hated it because a priest from whom she was descended (we 
eyes collaterally) had hanged by the English “ for lovi 
_ his country too well.” Mr. Bronwall denounced England, and pion | 
for money. Mr. M‘Grath denounced England again, and added 
_the most pithy remark of the evening — namely, that “ Vinegar 
' Hill was lost by drunkenness.” The Hon. Joshua Jabez Rogers 
denounced England, and appropriately alluded to Joan of Are, 
and to the fact that he had received “all the fundamental educa- 
tion he from his mother.” He also stated that all the 
ladies present were “living arguments on account of the blood- 
stained tyrauny of England.” And with this refreshing senti- 
ment the meeting appears to have adjourned. Judging from 
these scraps of eloquence, it is to be decidedly lamented that 
Miss O'Shea did not overcome her natural bashfulness. She 
could hardly have talked greater nonsense, and we should have 
been glad to hear Miss Hominy upon politics. The rights 
of women are nowhere more flourishing than in the United 
States. Those happy days when they will take their share 
of the duties hitherto usurped by men will first dawn in the 
New World, and the Fenian Sisterhood seems to be making a 
happy beginning of the work. Mr. Rogers already sees a propheti 
vision of an Irish Joan of Arc leading her countrymen to the 
destruction of the British Empire. As, however, the prospect of 
ublic speaking has at present the distressing effect of making even a 
Fenian irectress “too sick” to face an audience, the day of ful- 


filment is probably somewhat remote. We may hope 
Americanized Irishwomen will not rise to the height of Mr. 


Rogers’ great.a: till the present excitement has had time 
to cool. The d of reckoning may be put off once more, and 


Irish ladies may find a more appropriate sphere of duty in consolin 
the woes of their beyond the Atlantic. 


ing is its unutterable dreariness considered as an e 

It seems that, whatever advantages the Irish may have gained in 
New York, they have become deadly dull. They have got better 
clothes and more to eat, but, whether it is the i 
whether it is the infection of Yankee gravity or the oppressive 
influence of incipient 
national vivacity. In Ireland, there is some excitement in abusing 
the English Government; there is a chance of a row with the 
police, possibly even of a fight with the soldiers, and there is the 
certainty at least of breakin 
better entertainment. But these elements of rational and ‘intel- 


meeting. It is not exciting to denounce people three thousand: 
miles away, who are perfectly indifferent whether you denounce 
them or not. If there was an immediate prospect of General 
Sherman landing with three hundred thousand veterans on the 
coast of Ireland, summ a down-trodden peasantry to 
rally round the Stars and ipes, end to discover a new 
of Arc in cons be in 

yrocoeding. ut the prospect of such events is from 
immediate. If General Les’ Goes not come to a sense of his 
true position, they may even be deferred for the next four 
or five years. They are too far off to produce any genuine excite- 
ment. Moreover, the presence of ladies, tho adding to the 
refinement, fatally detracts from the spirit of the meeting. The 


. If, indeed, Miss O’Shea had been prevailed upon to 


t even - 


What strikes us most forcibly about the whole of this . 


ility, they seem to have lost their — 


each other’s heads in default of 
lectual amusement were comparatively absent in the New York — 


Sean seem to have lost in fire what they gained in classical 


| | Mi 
Pag a He is himself an eminent proof that his proposition ae 
snes is only partially true. But if it were wholly true, it need produce have 
no profound in those who are not so as to 
: be either members of Parliament or London editors. People have eat 
vicious and slovenly ways of reading books, it is true; and a ain 
= thinker’s best chance of getting an idea widely sown may be in the leone 
columns of a 
than that he 
> : outlet is easily solved. greater difficulty than the means o flam 
= diffusing ne is the process which is most likely to generate Tones 
‘ = it. Even if the thinking is only second-hand, it is stil w have 
es something as soon as it is fairly assimilated by the borrower. ovile 
The esteem in which good literature is held among Englishmen of th 
is not in any way discreditable, notwithstanding the accusations Th 
2a which transcendentalists may find it soothing to themselves to van 
3 : bring against us. A history like Mr. Grote’s or Mr. Merivale’s oh ] 
is as keenly relished here as elsewhere. The author of a successful a 
| novel enjoys even more popularity than he agen / desires. A pe 

ae vigorous writer in any department of literature has his reward as the 
. . well in praise aspudding. Yet contemporary literature is infested his 
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give a specimen of an .Irishwoman’s eloquence, the result might 
have been different. But the t gun of the evening hopelessly 
missed fire. A meeting which, under happier auspices, might 
have led to a fair allowance of broken h and shillela 
practice, degenerated into the likeness of a Social Science Asso- 
ciation, The wrong chord was struck. The tone of philosophical 
calm, singularly out of og with the true Fenian fire, is 
lamentably evidenced by Mr. M‘Grath’s unfortunate allusion to 
drunkenness in connexion with Vinegar Hill. That misplaced 
burst of eloquence was in itself sufficient to quench the patriotic 
flame, or to reduce it to the regulated warmth which burns in the 
breast of a teetotaller. The artistic skill was absent which should 
have preserved some vitality in the obsolete forms. It is too 
evident that the Irish fury is sobered by the neutralizing influence 
of the atmosphere which the immigraxt breathes. 
The true way to regard such exhibitions is as vain attempts to 
te @ national spirit under adverse circumstances. an 
nglishman eats his Christmas plum-pudding at the Antipodes 
and plays his cricket-matches under the tropics, as a German 
carries his lager-beer and his gymnastic celebrations far into 
the Western States, so an Irishman desperately clings to 
his political animosities as a badge of surviving nationality. 
He is trying it in America under apparently favourable cir- 
cumstances. He ny find plenty of sympathizers to receive 
his denunciations England. Some Americans abuse us 
as the incarnation of a bloated aristocracy, others because we have 
been wicked enough to express some sympathy with Secession, 
and others, peethey, as an anticipatory justification for an absorp- 
tion of Canada. ‘The soil ought’ to be favourable to the growth of 
Fenian enthusiasm. Perhaps the test danger to which it is 
ex is that there will be too little opposition. The Irishman 
will hardly be so eager to proclaim his principles when he is con- 
tradicting none of his audience. The whole sting is taken out of 
a glowing oration when it meets only with varying shades of 
assent, A political leader who is neither militant nor a martyr 
soon becomes an anomalous being. The truth, however, is that, 
although circumstances may give temporary prominence to resent- 
ment ayainst England in the mind of Americans, it is directed 
inst too distant an object to enjoy much permanent strength. 
To keep alive a very keen ogee emotion, the exciting cause 
must be constantly present. Whatever opinion Americans may 
form about us, we can, after all, subtend only a limited angle in 
their horizon. They have every week more pressing subjects of 
contémplation at home; and if the dislike felt towards us 
by each party is greater than its dislike for its opponents, 
it recurs much less frequently in their daily round topics. 
If, for any cause, a war with England was probable, it would 
doubtless be ar with a large class. In such a case, 
our Fenian friends would unquestionably be an awkward element 
of society. They would be the match which (we on the 
authority of the Emperor of the Frenel) sometimes blows up the 
powder magnsins. They would be the piece of inflammable 
tinder which might set fire to their less suseeptible neighbours. 
If, however, we are fortunate enough to tide over the various 
shoals of international difficulties, the Fenians will sink into their 
natural insi .. The American mind will, we may hope, 
be more asd more absorbed in the contemplation of American 
affairs as Irish immigrants undergo the process of assimila- 
tion, the practice of Fenian demonstrations will gradually dwindle 
into an unmeaning symbol. It is certainly rather unpleasant 
to form a regular text for formal denunciations. It is irritating to 
ordinary flesh and blood to be put quietly into the category of 
oppressors, bloodsuckers, and mili espots. Every Englishman 
is conscious of wishing well to men, and of a readiness to do 
aftything in reason for their benefit. It gives him an unpleasant 
shock to be held up as @ concentrated essence of Haynau, Bomba, 
Mouravieff, and other objects of popular denunciation. He is 
deliberate malevolence apd ood, en the comes 
from an Irishman who, in crossing the Atlantic, scems to have 
abandoned all his fun and preserved only his traditional sense of 
Saxon injustice, it is ially irritating. The wisest plan, how- 
ever, is a phil erence. The transitional forms which 
intervene between the two races frequently unite the worst cha- 
racteristics of the two; but it is a comfort that they are, after all, 
transitional. The Irish stratum is the lowest in American 
society ; an Irishman with a certain quantity of dollars ceases, for 


all practical p , to be an Irishman at all. He is not likely 
to acquire any ion for the Mother-country; but, at any rate 
the anim against the Saxon ceases to be cherished as a 


heirloom of his race. The sooner our Fenian friends pass into the 
final stage of development, and lose their — antipathy against 
us in a general a of the great Yankee nation, the tter 
it will be for all parties. 


MR. GUINNESS AND ST. PATRICK’S. 


- the Irish Church had many such substantial benefactors as 
Mr. Guinness, some of the difficulties belonging to it would 
disappear. The restoration of a cathedral at one person’s 
expense is almost a solecism in ecclesiological annals. To spend 
150,000/. on a single church—and that church not the (though a) 
metropolitan one, and certainly not representing the most popular 
communion in the country—is an act of faith which deserves an 
acknowledgment proportionate to its rarity. St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
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dral, if not a building of the largest size, is a very fine one. It 
is not only of a good, but of a pene and in other 
though not in vastness, it recalls Salish: A church of 
the Early English, or, more correctly, First Pointed, style, reaching 
to the length of three hundred feet, and with nearly seventy feet 
width for nave and aisles, would attain a respectable rank among 
English cathedrals; and as St. Patrick’s the merit, ques- 
tionable as far as picturesqueness is concerned, of absolute uniformity 
in date, and therefore in style, it becomes a specimen of religious 
art at one of its most remarkable periods. The present building dates 
from the thirteenth century, and it superseded an earlier fabric, 
originally a parish church, which became the cathedral of the 
diocese in 1191, and was of course demolished for the metropo- 
litan Arcbishop and Canons. St. Patrick’s, Dublin, does not 
seem to have received much addition or alteration in what are 
called the Ages of Faith, but in the ages of iconoclasm it suffered 
something more than the usual fate of churches. Indeed, it 
sullered, as perhaps many other churches have suffered, from its 
friends; and the readers of Laud’s Correspondence with Strafford 
will remember the amusing story of Lord Cork’s tomb, which, 
with the consent of the Dean and Chapter, and the connivance of 
two Archbishops, he built on and over the altar, and which, after 
infinite correspondence, my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury compelled 
=e very good Lord of Cork to remove. On its re-erection at the 
side of the choir, Laud delivered himself of a grim and sorry joke, 
the point of which was his surprise that “so massy a structure 
should rest on Cork.” But what with sufferings from friends 
and enemies, from Irish Lo venal Deans, and Crom- 
well’s troopers (who ingeniously built ovens into some of the 
lancet windows), St. Patrick’s, fourteen years ago, presented 
a spectacle which, after the us description of its re-edified 
condition, reads like a fable. From an appeal published by 
Dean Pakenham in 1850, we learn that the old vaulted roof 
of the nave had been replaced by a lath and plaster ceiling, and 
that the aisle vaulting was felling down. Many bays of the 
aisles and many windows had been blocked up. The triforium 
was gutted. The pier arches were occasionally filled with monu- 
ments, and oceasionally with deal pews. Well-meaning Dean 
Dawson had replaced the Early English west window by a na 
pendicular expanse of glass of the Compo period. The whole floor 
r in ruins for years, parochialized 
b , and was walled. off by 
solid brickwork and two galleries, ‘The south t was split 
from to; and by the th of its 
ternal flyi uttresses, hapel, a vi e 
building aud aisles, after bavi been by French 
refugees, was of course gutted and ceiled in neat plaster, and had 
become a Chapter-house, with a deal table and a few dining-room 


In this extremity of desolation, late in the year 1849, the late 
Mr. ad om gt was consulted by Dean Pakenham. ot that 
nothing been done previously, but it was not before the year 
1844 that the ravages of neglect and violence which had been going 
on for some five hundred years attracted the attention of the autho- 
rities. Yet what with the famine, and what with Irish apathy, it 
was only fourteen years ago that serious repairs were even thought 
of. Mr. Coepenter Paty told the Dean that his church was falling 
his ears, that its eed not six months 

urchase. Accordingly, a very modest scheme involving an imme- 

iate outlay of Py i was adopted; and with some diificul A 
means of collecting cards of 10/.each—“ His Excellency the 
Lieutenant and the Countess of Clarendon, with their usual 
liberality, taking two cards”—this paltry sum was raised and 
expended. Grand plans were B em pun and a lith h was 
published, exhibiting the Lady Chapel restored for the K ights of 
St. Patrick, each with his banner over his stall, just like Henry 


VIL’s Chapel or St. George's Chapel. The royal and illustrious 


knights were solicited each for 100/., but there was no reply. His 
Grace, and My Lords, and all the chiva eland failed to re- 

tot! u ter of the chief c 
of the chief city in’ fet; pyr bo only on the entire collapse 
of the original “Committee for the ' and Restoration of 
8. Patrick’s Cathedral” of 1849, among whom Mr, Guinness’ 
name does not , that the work was seriously taken up. The 
famous brewer of Dublin determined to do what the royal and 
illustrious knights either could not or would not do; and, “y 
stipulating for carte blanche, he undertook, without anybody's. aid, 
to complete, even to the smallest stone, the entire repair 
and perfect restoration of the whole church. This promise 
has been fulfilled, and last week the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s 
was again consigned to its natural guardians, and Dublin may 
boast of a church in its way more complete than any 
in the three ney In all human things there must 
be some drawback. Mr. Guinness was in a manner his 
own architect. With the best intentions, a mere amateur 
without scientific education is sure to go ; and it is much 
to be regretted that critics, and we believe with reason, have 
found themselves compelled to pronounce that in many instances 
the restorations are incorrect both in date and detail. But it is 
not, or it is not only, in its artistic and sesthetic completeness that 
the restoration St. Patrick’s becomes important. Church 
building, and even cathedral building, as well as cathedral re- 
storation, was not begun in Ireland by the- restorer of St. 
Patrick’s. Virere fortes ante Guinness. The late Primate Beresford 
rebuilt or restored Armagh Cathedral ; and at Cork, and we think 


‘of Ireland failed to re- 
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elsewhere, new cathedrals of the Established Chureh are at this 
moment: rising in Ireland. Indeed, it is remarkable that at the 
very moment when public opinion has been invoked against the 
Trish Establishment, church builders and church restorers have 
made their first appearance on Irish ground. 


We may congratulate the Irish character on a remarkable 
isplay of. its most characteristic virtues. Mr. Guinness has 
done, and done under the influence of special motives, what 
nobody in England has done. Although church restoration, 
as we have said, has been commenced in Ireland, it is not, as 
among us, a fashion, or rather an acknowledged and regular 
form of duty imposed on property. Mr. Guinness is only like a 
thousand people in London, a —— gentleman, connected 
by family ait business ties wi blin. He is, it is true, a 
merchant prince; but, com with our merchant princes, a 
famous Dublin brewer is only a Triton among the minnows. But 
it was, perhaps, this very localiziyg of Mr. Guinness’s trade that so 
completely identified him with Dublin interests and Dublin reputa- 
tion. It was a personal scandal and a personal offence to Mr. 
Guinness that the chief church of Dublin—his own and ancestral 
Dublin—was in so dis; and dilapidated a plight. The 
apathy and carelessness of the great men was a sort of personal 
reproach to him. No doubt he had Pes motives than these 
in his work of piety, but we can quite believe that such thoughts 
ver, naturally stirred him to do that which everybody ought 
to be ready to do. Nor does it detract from Mr. Guinness’s 
merits that his patriotism and civic ardour thus helped his 
religious sense of duty. What we mean is, that perhaps it 
requires that a man should be a citizen of a small city to be 
especially careful and mindful of its _ interests. In the 
great trading counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire there are more 
instances than one of this local love. A People’s Park, a local 
Atheneum, a splendid Church and its: endowment, a Hall and 
Library, a Miseum—these are personal gifts and foundations, and 
they are not uncommon in Manchester or Liverpool, Leeds or 
Southampton. But one never hears of these things in London. 
Nobody has personal duties towards London. One may love Dublin, 
and feel a personal affection even for Liverpool; but London is too 
big, as wall as too ugly, for love. Nobody has home feelings 
towards London. It would never occur to anybody to give any- 
thing more sumptuous than a drinking-fountain to London; and 
such gifts are not unfrequently utilized, by Aldermen and City 
chogirone as advertisements of themselves and their com- 
ities. when a London church is founded, it is built for 
utilitarian p . It would never occur to any London citizen 
that the dignity and credit of London was in any sense a matter 
of his. own personal concern. The restoration of St. Patrick’s 
brings out this distinction very forcibly. The state of St. Patrick’s 
is a matter of credit or discredit to a Dublin citizen, but who in 
the City of London cares about St. Paul’s? For some seven or 
eight years past a scheme for completing St. Paul’s has been be- 
fore the merchant princes of London. eir answer to the Dean 
and Committee has been most niggardly and grudging. A few 
miserable thousand pounds have been seraped together; and that 
they have been but badly apes is no apology for the parsimony of 
the merchants, bankers, and livery companies of the great City 
of London. A Guinea National Subscription has been tried— 
with what results one is afraid to inquire. But St. Paul’s 
which was never completed, is, in its present meanness, an 
shabbi and squalor, nearly as flagrant a disgrace and dis- 
honour to London as St. Patrick’s was to Dublin before the days 
of Guinness. Indeed, comparing the means of London with those 
of Dublin, the disgrace is the greater in the case of St. Paul’s. 
How are we to account for this? Only by observing that very 
t cities seem to chill the municipal virtues, and that perhaps 
it wants more than English enthusiasm, and something of the 
Celtic warmth, to be a public benefactor after Mr. Guinness’s 
pattern. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 
Exhibition series has now fairly commenced. 


year’s re 
The winter of the Old Water-ColourSociety—originally | 
etc 


intended for sketches, literally understood—has wandered already 
so far from its p me that, although containing a number of 
capital studies, as they might best 


be called, for more elaborate | 


work, it presents but little which brings the artists forward from a | 


new point of view. People perhaps expect rather too much 
pore of this kind from a galle: of sketches. It struck us, in 


' allude. 


Wie is a mistake, or that many pleasing, and a few 
ra 


ital, 

may not be found there. But the essential identity 

between the artist in the “open” and the artist in the studio is 
conspicuous on every wall. 

This reproduction of familiar styles and subjects, which, we are 
convinced, an impartial survey will detect in the Winter Exhibition, 
has, of course, been long recognised by the public in the British 
Institution. This, which in some recent had greatly fallen 
off, might be now described as a sort of anticipated Royal 
Academy, where, however, Academicians are but scantily found, 
and more justice is done to men whom Trafalgar Square is perhaps 
unable to honour. In this latter class may be couspicuously 
reckoned M. Mignot, a painter to whom we have been several 
times indebted for his striking views of South American equatorial 
landscape. How little European art has hitherto encemplithed in 
this field, which Tennyson briefly paints as “ the broad belt of the 
world,” and how almost incredibly rich and attractive that field 
is, was pointed out many years ago by Humboldt in his Aspects of 
Nature; nor is there any nation to whom the hint applies 
with more force, or by whom it has been so little accepted, as our 
own. Until, therefore, some of our many rising young landscapists 
are bold enough, like Mr. Holman Hunt, to tread new ground, we 
gladly accept M. Mignot’s pictures. He has here a sunrise over 
the Cordilleras of Ecuador, and a sunset on the Guyaquil river, 
both delicately and yet effectively wrought; and the untravelled 
spectator may test the power of the artist and the truthfulness of 
his work by comparing these scenes of hazy glimmer and purple 
repose with his fresh and charming piece of English Midland. 
Two or three other good landscape painters are here seen to much: 
advantage. Mr. Oakes has a very telling sunset behind one of his 
favourite ranges of Welsh mountain—the same, if we mistake 
not, which he gave in the gloom and glitter of a rain storm at the 
Academy last year; and Mr. Sant contributes a view of a little 
square of the Freshwater Downs which is singularly faithful to the 
actual scene, both in detail and in general effect, and is, further, 
painted with breadth and tenderness. It only seems to us to demand 
a little more of the solid handling which is rather too conspicuous 
in the picture by Mr.Oakes. Mr. Dawson’s very carefully treated 
view of the Thames, with the Palace of Westminster on the left, 
and a mass of barges on the right (where a tree comes in 
which wants a good deal more “doing to it”), is probably the 
most popular success of the exhibition in landscape, and shows 
everywhere a decided advance on the artist’s part. The sky is 
particularly well-studied. We hope that Mr. Dawson will not 
confine himself to a single class of view—a course which, as is 
shown in Mr. Roberts’ later works, or in the “‘ Moonlight,” by Mr. 
A. Gilbert, in these rooms (where the shadows are wrong in tone 
throughout), ends only in mannerism. 


It will not, however, be necessary that we should go in detail 
through this or the other exhibitions ; but we shall content our- 
selves with indicating the kind of display which will be found, and 
with noticing a few amongst the many more or less attractive pic- 
tures. Such, amon the figure-subjects in the “ Institution,” are 
a spirited and richly-coloured Nubian head (Mr. H. Phillips) ; 
a bright and ful, if not quite unaffected, group of t 
irls (Mr. W. Richmond); avery clever “ Violin Player” (Mr. W. 
eekes), rather low in tone; and our old friends, the “ Children 
in the Wood,” bree ig well drawn this time, and with no 
false pathos about them, by one of the vant, Cosa not one of 
the best-appreciated, men among our scanty glish band of life- 
sized “ historical” painters — Mr, Lucy. contributions by 
Sir E. Landseer are their own sufficient advertisement. We need 
only say that by far the most important appears to us to be the 
foxhounds kept in kennel by frosty weather. There is a quiet 
breadth, an unforced characterization, a magnificent management 
of line about the row of hounds here which prove that Time, who 
exhausts the soil in most men, is able to bring new and finer 
harvests from the genius of this great artist. 


The Society of Female Artists, whose modest exhibition, hardly 
sufficiently brought before public notice, is open at No. 48 Pall- 
Mail, has entered lately on a new phase, which may, we believe, 
be briefly described as an emancipation from the “ Lay ” or extra- 
neous patronizing element, and an attempt to start with a fair 
field and no undue favour. Such an effort will meet with 
sympathy from all who wish well to our school of female art, 
struggling at present against a hundred heavy impediments, 
academical, social, and educational, to which we can here only 
To overcome these well-known difficulties somethi 


of an esprit du corps—a combined effort on. the part of the 


fact, this year, as very rarely the case that the rough first 
thoughts layed the painters to more advantage than their 
finished uctions. onventionality or truth, a good eye for 


colour and form or an indifferent one, are not qualities which can be — 


taken up or laid aside in the sketching-tent ; the same measure of 
power, or something like it, is generally maintained from the first 
wash to the final touches. Neither do studies by the old masters, 
or by such a genius as Turner, which are quoted as proofs of the 
interest inherent in sketches, bear out the proposition. Very few 
artists at any time can be of more than second-rate power; 
and we need all that they can do for their pictures to give them 
attractiveness. Hence it leads only to disappo' 
look in their sketches for the interest which the first thoughts of 
Raffaelle’s “Entombment” or Michael Angelo’s “J aes must 


intment if we | 


aways command, All this does not mean that the Winter Exhi- 


women who devote themselves to painting—appears necessary. 
When they have conquered their ae fairly to the advantages 
under which men practise art, and have established their 
place—as we hold that they certainly can, so far as natural gift is 
concerned—it may, no doubt, be best that the separation of sex 
should be tacitly dropped, as it is in the more advanced schools of 
the Continent. Meanwhile, we regret that several contributors of 
more or less justly popular reputation should ‘have failed to do 
what they could in support of this exhibition; which, however, 
contains not a few paintings, mainly water-colour landscapes, of 
merit. Amon these we would draw attention to several 
excellent architectural views by the Misses Rayner, which 
unite striking effect with a true rendering: of technical detail—a. 
combination, as every one who has tried will know, of no small 
difficulty. The “ Old Guesten Hall,” destroyed by the Vandals of 
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Worcester (Mrs. S. Wilkes), and a view in Rouen—where Van- 
dalism is equally at work—by Miss T. Jones, are also noticeable. An 
“ Evening Scene,” a sunset over a low sea (Miss J. Deakin), is 
refined in colour and in touch ; and several country-views by Mi 
S. Warren promise well. The varied selection of this artist’s 
scenes, and the ~ nue J imaginative character of her work, 
are at present rather obscured by a too prevalent monotony 
of colouring. In poetry of feeling we were most struck by 
“ Peveril Castle” (Mrs. J. W. Brown), and “Twilight” (Miss 
M. Keys). The first shows a quiet and solemn sky, full of 
dreamy ag fading away behind the narrow gorge and heather- 
purple rocks of the narrow valley ; the “ Twilight” is broad and 

werful, without loss of the due tenderness in the sky—a lucid 

orizon barred by Pp le clouds. Some excellent flower-pieces 
are contributed by the Misses Lane; and William Hunt finds one 
pupil who has not been content simply to reproduce her great 
master, in a name new to us—Miss H. Coleman. Her brilliant 
little pictures, constructed of much the same materials as Hunt's, 
show a very refined ape of nature, and are finished with 
unusual grace of touch and spirit. Some small vases in red clay, 
tastefully painted with flowers from nature by Miss Cantelo, afford 
a good hint for what a become a new and really artistic mode 
of vase decoration, if the proper earthenware glaze-colours were 
employed to give permanence to the ornament. She should offer 
her shall to some of our Staffordshire potteries, who are turning 
out some creditable things in this style. 


Another protest in favour of free art has been made this 
ear, with no small spirit and success, by the “ General Ex- 
ibition of Water-Colour Drawings,” in the Egyptian Hall. 
The ane of works in this emphatically English art has 
hitherto been practically almost a monopoly among the members 
of the two well-known Societies. The new body (whose dis- 
claimer of a corporate capacity will not, we fear, be recognised by 
the other associations) aims at providing a gallery for those whom, 
without any disrespect, we may call outsiders. In truth, both in 
pwns. | and in quality of work, the outsiders (who include some 
istinguished painters in oil) have satisfactorily given the raison 
@étre for their exhibition; which, we might roughly say, a — 
to us to rank as decidedly above the “ Institute” or “ New 
Society” of Water-Colours as it stands beneath the “Old.” There 
are, indeed, three or four hitherto little known artists here, who, 
should their career during the next two or three years equal their 
— promise, will have fair claim to a place with the leading 
y in their profession. Miss H. Coleman, whom we have just 
noticed, and who re-appears here in equal excellence, may be named 
as one of these; and we may add, without invidiousness to many 
a men, the names of Mr. A. Severn, Mr. Mawley, Mr. Poynter, 
Mr. 8. Vincent, and (with perhaps greater confidence) Mr. J. C. 
Moore. It is in landscape that all these artists have distinguished 
themselves. Each has a style of his own; and although it is difficult 
from the specimens of a single year to decide how far this style is 
a really original gift, or, if so, how far it can be carried without 
mannerism, yet we think that all those we have mentioned, 
without exhausting our list of noteworthy names, give reliable 
pledges that they are, in their degree, to quote Goethe’s fine phrase, 
not echoes, but voices.” 

If one quality were to be selected as prevalent in this exhibi- 
tion, and generally identified with the works of the leading 
exhibitors, we should be induced to name sobriety and tender 
fullness in colour. What may be called a large, or a tranquil, 
aspect of nature is that which has been chosen by preference; at 
any rate, the showy commonplaces of the “ drawing-master ” style 
are absent. The two river views, on the Arno and the Tiber, by 
Mr. Moore, are among the most striking examples of the character 
which we recognise as prevalent; it is no small praise that they 
recall Girtin. Compared with these drawings, there is at present 
a certain air of scenic style about Mr. Severn’s work; but his 

of effect is wide and novel. He has obviously an unusual 

ity in reproducing evanescent and subtle natural effects; and 

there is a power and originality about his paintings—one of 

waves under moonlight has attracted particular attention—which 
make us hope that he is destined to real eminence. 

A series of views by Mr. Vincent, in the neighbourhood 
of Ossian’s Land of Morvern — known to the experienced in 
the Western Highlands— reveal a fresh and tender eins 
for colour, to which we hope the artist will not shri 
from giving fuller play in more solidly finished works, .Mr. 
H. Moore, Mr. F. Powell, with several m bring the same 
character of freshness to their landscapes. The former takes 
great pains with his skies, which have life and air, but 
are apt to be rather scattered in effect. He paints in a 
lighter key than Mr. Powell or Mr. Mawley, who is likely, we 
fancy, to be soon a popular name, from his clear definite purpose 
and frank, fearless colouring. ,A harvest scene, and the interior 
of a barn, may be quoted as effective imens. A sea-view 
by Mr. C, P. Knight, ually beautiful in the and the 
water, must not be unnoticed. There is rather a pre- 
ference in this exhibition for rock and coast scenes, and for 
twilight effects. In tree-drawing—that labour and pain to the 
water-colourist—we have fewer attempts, among which the most 
resolute are probably those by Mr. Poynter. This artist must 
make way, his conscientious effort is so obvious. At present he 
seems to prefer a rather needlessly low scale of tints, and to be 
unwilling to let the sun in on his landseape ; but the pair of views 
from Pau are amongst the most faithfully, yet not prosaically, 


inted things in the . Honest study like this, or Mr. 
North's in his “ Old oure to find its We augur 
well of a society, if we may apply the name to the “general 
exhibitors,” which contains 80 a proportion of men working 
in such a spirit. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
VOLUME IIL* 


es HOOK has put forth two more volumes of his Lives of 
the Archbishops, extending in all from the death of Stephen 
roe ga in 1228 to the death of Thomas Arundell in 1414. ‘The 
third volume, which we are at present about to consider, reaches 
down to 1333, including, besides an Introductory Chapter of some 
length, the lives of eight Primates, beginning with Richard 
“ Grant,” as Dr. Hook calls him, and ending with Simon Mepeham. 
These are not very memorable names to begin and end with; but 
some important names come between. dmund, Boniface of 
Savoy, and Robert Winchelsey were all remarkable men in 
different ways. Still we are struck during the whole period with 
the feeling that, if the age of small Archbishops has not yet come, 
it is at least coming. As we said three years back, when review- 
ing Dr. Hook’s second volume t, the heroic age of our Primates 
ends with Stephen Langton. Whether the men were in them- 
selves smaller, or whether circumstances did not allow them to 
play so prominent a part, we have no such Primates after Stephen 
as either himself or several who were before him. Some are 
eminent as statesmen, but not eminent as Archbishops. Some are 
good quiet men, doing their duty to the best of their power, but 
not eminent in any way. Some make an attempt to tread in the 
steps of Anselm and Thomas, but either they were not strong 
in themselves or the circumstances of the time were too strong for 
any man. But, except ‘the warlike Boniface and perhaps Walter 
Reynolds, all the Archbishops in this volume are respectable, and 
some of them are much more than respectable. We may remark 
also, in strong ——- to the century before, that, again except- 
ing Boniface, are Englishmen. England is now once more 
England; itis mo longer an outlying kingdom giving a higher 
title to the Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine; it is again 
an independent nation, whose King holds his Aquitanian 
Duchy as a foreign dependency. The main part of this volume 
is taken up with the reign of Henry the Third—the time of 
gle between Englishmen, of whatever remoter origin, and 
the foreign favourites of a weak prince—and with the reign of the 
er oe is over, and when the i 
ing has become as truly English as the Norman nobles had 
become already. It is impossible to write the lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Can without dealing largely with these more 
ral views of English history. we are glad to find that 

. Hook not only thoroughly understands the character of the 
period, but has ev here‘his heart in the right place. He goes 
thoroughly —— the "patriots of the reign of Henry in thei 
warfare against Royal and oppression, and a thorough 
devotion to the memory of Edward does not hinder him from doing 
justice to the two illustrious Harls who withstood him. The 
a volume strikes us as.an improvement on the second, partly 

cause Dr. Hook, as he goes on, learns to throw himself more 
completely into the spirit of the times of which he writes, partly 
because his theory of Church and State, which he never quite loses 
sight of, is a theory far better suited to the thirteenth century than 
to the twelfth. the whole of this period, no one will 
complain of Dr. Hook for hating the Pope as much as he pleases, 
or for bestowimg as much admiration as he pleases on those who 
withstood the > voll But we do think that he is now and then a 
little hard upon who were less clear-sighted, and who per- 
h hated the Pope somewhat less than they should have done. 
Otherwise Dr. Hook's power of entering into the position and 
feelings of men with whom he does not agree decidedly strengthens 
as he goes on, and the present volume contains some really re- 
markable instances of it. 

Of the general character of Dr. Hook’s way of treating his 
subject, of the merits and defects of his method, we have spoken 
while examining his former volumes, and we have little to add to 
what we have said already. We will'theretore s at once of 
some of the chief matters contained in this third volume. The 
Introductory Chapter, intended to give a general sketch of the 
ecclesiastical condition of England during the period with which 
he has to do, contains a great deal that is highiy useful, and that 
bears the clear impress of Dr, Hook’ssound sense. If a good deal of 
his matter is not exactly novel, if some of the errors against 
which he argues are-such as no scholar would fall into, we should 
remember that. Dr. Hook is writing a popular work intended for 
reada Dr. Hook's Intaoductory he will ad a great many 
reads Dr. Hook’s ter, i a great many 
things which are apt to a very fully and clearly ex- 

lained. ‘Take, for instance, the mere existence of the Church of 
Fingland. It is wonderful what hazy ideas people have of the 


'* Dives of the Archbishops Canterbury. By Walter uhar Hook, 
Dean Vol. LI. Period _London : 
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nature of “ the Reformation,” and of the relations between things 
before it and things after it. Lop a find a stran 

. difficulty in identifying the Church o gland after Henry the 
Eighth—or wherever they place “the Reformation "—and the 
Church of England before Henry the Eighth. People used to 
common Protestant talk cannot understand the way in which both 
Law and History look on the Church of England as something 
which has existed er ny not from the sixteenth century, 
but from the sixth. The Church is to them, as Dr. Hook says, a 
sect holding certain doctrines, not the nation in its religious 
aspect, or rather, a religious body which may at one time be 
coincident with the nation and at another time may not. Dr. 
Hook says, with great force :— 

Whenever the medieval history of our country shall be written, it must 
be undertaken in a spirit and on a theory very different from that which 
has hitherto too generally prevailed. According to many writers, the Church 
of England, in the times preceding the Reformation, was not the Church of 
England, but the Church of Rome. In defiance of all historical facts, these 
historians assert that the Romish sect, such as it afterwards became, when 
its doctrines were defined in the Council of Trent, was the established 
Church, before the Reformation ; and that, at the Reformation, it was ousted 
by a Protestant sect. ‘They then imagine that the English hierarchy was a 
mass of conspirators, ever labouring in the Pope’s service, to the detriment 
and destruction of the Constitution. They are ed perplexed to account 
for the conduct of our prelates and clergy; but their perplexity arises, 
because they assume, without shadow of im that the ante-Reformation 
clergy must have designed to act as a an Catholic prelate would be 
expected to act at the present time. 

f we are first to form a theory, and, in order to support it, explain away 

the facts of history, we may be impassioned partisans, but we can hardly be 
followers of the truth. It is notorious, that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the Church of England, as a body, and the higher clergy in 
particular, were anti-papal. 
Dr. Hook brings out very clearly in this chapter the real faults 
of the medieval Church and Clergy, which are widely different 
from those which popular belief attributes to them. Instead of 
being the Pope’s servants and emissaries, they were—the secular 
clergy at any rate—the Pope’s victims, who bitterly complained 
of a yoke which they could not bring themselves altogether to 
cast off. The many statutes passed against the Papacy were not 
statutes directed against the national clergy, but statutes largely 
intended for their protection. The real fault of the clergy of 
those times was, not that they were as a body anti-national, 
serving the Pope at the ex of the King, but that they too 
commonly forsook their spiritual duties to press into the King’s 
service and into all manner of secular callings. Nothing is more 
common than to hear people talk of a “proud Prelate” being 
Lord Chancellor or Lee "Poetdinde as a sign of overweening eccle- 
siastical domination. It is generally much nearer the truth to say 
that in thoge days bishoprics and other high preferments were per- 
verted into means for rewarding great secular officers, sometimes for 
excusing the King’s pocket from the burden of paying them their 
proper salaries. It was not that the King’s service was turned 
into a means of promoting ecclesiastical aggrandizement; the 
King was served faithfully; but the Srp ee which should 
have been given to some man who would faithfully discharge its 
duties was given as a reward to the King’s servant, who remained 
in the King’s service and neglected any personal discharge of his 
spiritual duties. Dioceses never saw their Bishops, and parishes 
never saw their Rectors, for years and years. Those Bishops and 
Rectors were busy in all sorts of secular—mostly legal—employ- 
ments, from attorneys up to Lord Chancellors. e feudal notions 
of the time led men to look upon an ecclesiastical “benefice,” not 
as an office with an endowment for the maintenance of the official, 
but like a temporal “ benefice,” as a possession charged with 
certain duties. So that the duties were performed, that was 
enough ; there was no need for the beneficiary to perform them 
personally. A priest accumulated parish upon parish and prebend 
upon prebend ; if the duties of each office were done by a vicar, 
the conscience of the ave’ rector or canon was satisfied. A 
Bishop was satisfied to some stray Irish Bishop to ordain 
and confirm in his stead, or to get some member of his Chapter 
consecrated Bishop of some imaginary see in Greece or Palestine, 
and to set him to look after his diocese while he himself “ served 
tables” in the King’s Court. All this was very bad, but it was a 
different sort of badness from what people fancy. The King’s 
Chancellor or Treasurer was commonly a priest, because few lay- 
men had education enough for such offices ; a priest who held such 
offices commonly became a Bishop, and commonly neglected 
the duties of his bishopric for those of his secular office. This is a 
gross abuse, but it isa very different abuse from that of churchmen 
getting secular power into their hands to advance ecclesiastical 
ends. The Chancellor who happened to be also a Bishop was 
uardly more the humble servant of the Pope than if he been 
a layman. 

The Archbishopric ‘of Canterbury, at least during the time 
with which we are now concerned, was less affected by this sort 
of abuse than most other sees. Again setting Boniface aside, most 
of the Archbishops in this volume were really Archbishops, and 
few of them played any marked part in politics, except that which 

ious ntle Edm speaks, vigoro' too, to a 
faithless King, in the name of the whole nobility and’ pone of 

land ; but we do not find Edmund, or any of our present set of 
Archbishops, unless it be Walter Reynolds, at all merging the 
Bishop in the statesman or the courtier. In the present volume 
we have two or three saints and one terrible sinner. But we 
have several who look as if they had been appointed on the 


modern principle of looking out for a safe man. We will briefly 
run through some of the more important lives in order. 

Richard, Richard of Wethershed, Ricardus Magnus, Richard 
le Grand, Richard Grant, as Dr. Hook, perhaps justifiably, 
modernizes him, comes first after the great Stephen re mn, in 
1229. He was not “elected but given” to the Church of Canter- 
bury by Gregory the Ninth. But he was given with the full 
assent of the home government, at that time in the patriotic hands 
of Hubert of Burgh. The nominee of the convent had been 
plucked—literally plucked, in the strict academical sense. For in 
those days a Bishop-elect was liable to an examination, and, when 
it was thought good, the examination became a reality. 
Walter of Hemesham, who “ pessimé po age was plucked, 
and Richard the Great, great in stature only, came in by a com- 
promise in which Pope and King apart to set aside the rights of 
the monks, “He was,” says Dr. Hook, “a man in every way respect- 
able, without sufficient ability to be troublesome to the Govern- 
ment.” But he did contrive to make himself very troublesome. He 
was subservient to Papal interests and threw difficultiesin the way of 
the patriotic Hubert. But we think that Dr. Hook is over hard 
Paap him on this ground. He hardly makes due allowance for 
the position of a Bishop, not being a State Minister, towards the 
Holy See, before the Holy See had fully shown its real character. 
We admire an Archbishop who resists the Pope; we do not 
feel called on to condemn an Archbishop who is subservient 
to the Pope. Dr. Hook shows here a slight degree of that 
— comes out more strongly in the life of Robert 
Winchelsey. 

Of the next two Primates, the two most opposite characters 
that can be conceived—Edmund Rich, otherwise Saint Edmund, 
and Boniface of Savoy—Dr. Hook gives us two excellent lives. 
Edmund is a prelate after Dr. Hook’s own heart, indeed after the 
heart of any honest man, A saint, a scholar, a man of the most 
amiable character in private life, raised by merit only to a place 
perhaps not exactly suited to his disposition, but whose duties, 
when once placed in it, he manfully fulfilled—not a politician by 
choice, but one who, when called on, was y to head the 
nation in resistance to ees and Pope alike—he is a man of whom 
ge may well be proud. The nation admired and loved him, 
and demanded his canonization. The resistance of the Papal 
Court to the demand, the sudden scepticism and rationalism of 
Pope and Cardinals when called on to admit the miraculous 
nag of a patriotic Englishman, are all vividly described 
as Hook. Edmund however, unlike Earl Waltheof and 

1 Simon, obtained his formal canonization—the popular 
feeling was too strong to be successfully opposed. It is 
curious however to find Edmund and Simon enemies, But 
Simon had not yet appeared as the patriotic leader; he was 
then known only as a man guilty of an uncanonical marriage which 
Edmund thought it his duty to denounce. While speaking of 
Edmund, we must not forget his mother Mabel, from whom he 
inherited his sanctity. She was so extremely devout, and kept 
her household in such strict order, that her husband fairly ran 
away into a monastery. The rule of St. Benedict was a lighter 

oke than the rule of Mabel. To us Edmund appears very much 

ike a repetition of Anselm; it is only an accident which makes 
Dr. Hook do full justice to Edmund while he rather depreciates 
Anselm. Each did his duty in his own place. But in Anselm’s 
time it was by no means clear that it was not his duty to support 
the Pope against the King. Edmund's happier lot cast him in an 
oe it was clear that Pope and King were to be alike 
resisted. 


Boniface of oe is unlike any other Archbishop from A 
tine to Longley. He is not a saint, not a statesman, not a scholar, 
neither a man born in England or elsewhere under the King’s 
obedience, nor yet a foreigner fetched from a distant land on the 
report of his virtues. He was a young prince, uncle to the Queen, 

ut in solely because the See of Canterbury supplied a convenient 
income for the Queen’s uncle—a soldier, in short, and not a priest— 
who commonly staid away from Canterbury and from England, and 
who, when he did hold a visitation, knew no way of administering 
correction but knocking down those whom he visited. Such a 
Primate was a scandal such as England never saw before or since. 
Once or twice interest led him to take the patriotic side, and 
towards the end of his life he seems to have somewhat re- 
formed : — 

As regards the affairs of state, Boniface was one of those politicians who 
can be roused to action when an attack is made upon their purse or position ; 
but who, animated by no great public principle, shrink from responsibility 
or trouble, as far as circumstances will permit, when their passions are not 
excited, or their personal interests immediately concerned. He would 
ance the confines of rebellion, when there was an attempt to detract from 

e rights or the property of the Primate of All England. But for England 
itself, he cared little, or nothing. He continued, to the last, a foreigner in 
his affections and his objects. Althgugh he, at one period, thought it ex- 
pedient to side with the barons, yet when they had come to the conclusion 
that a king who violated the laws of the country must be coerced into 
obedience, he gradually fell from them. ; 

One is sorry to find that Dr. Hook’s taste cannot keep him 
from spoiling so discerning and a 2 this 
words as those which immediately follow. “The age in 
which Boniface vegetated, was an age in which the . British 
Lion (!) was ae shake his mane and to try his strength.” 

The other life which calls for special notice is that of Robert 


Winchelsey. On him we cannot but think that Dr. Hook is 
He can sometimes be fair to him by an effort, 


needlessly 
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but it always needs an effort. Robert Winchelsey, in the cause 


of a Pope, and that Pope Boniface the Eighth, withstood a King ARMENIAN POPULAR SONGS.* 
of England, and that King the great Edward. To such a man OT the least interesting of the sights of Venice is the Con- 
Dr. Hook can hardly bring himself to do justice. Dr. Hook, vent of the Armenian Monks, on the island of San Lazzaro, 


while admiring, as every Englishman should admire, the greatest | It stands alone, a little removed from the city, and as the 
prince that ever ruled over Britain, can, in other cases, do full | visitor approaches it in his gondola, its low dark-red buildi 
ustice to those whom various circumstances made his opponents, | seem to rise abruptly from the lagoon before him. ‘To the | 

e does not, like the author of “the Greatest of all the Plan- | shines the white dome of the Redentore, and the massive church 
tagenets,” think it necessary to the honour of Edward to run | and convent of San Giorgio Maggiore stand close by. Beyond the 
down Roger Bigod and Humphrey Bohun and Simon of Montfort island stretches the sandy flat of the Lido, fringed with shrubs 
himself. But then Roger and Humphrey and Simon never did and bushes, over which may be seen from the convent roof the 
anything on behalf of the Pope. Archbishop Robert had the bad | calm breadth of the Adriatic, and the long hazy line of the 
luck to say that he owed duty to two masters, but that, when the Lombard shore, scantily dotted with trees, and broken here and 
two duties clashed, he must obey the Pope rather than the King. | there by a village campanile. Southwards, the eye lingers along 
We disapprove of the doctrine; Dr. Hook disapproves of it; King | the blue serrated outline of the Euganean hills, and, vt back, 
Edward ae roved of it most of all; but we see nothing very | it sees the Ducal Palace and the Piazetta, overtopped by th 
monstrous in Robert Winchelsey holding it. He clearly held it | gleaming dome of St. Mark's. 
conscientiously, for he suffered, and suffered nobly, on behalf ofit; | On this island, in the early part of the last century, a little 
and his holding it only showed that he was not up to the last | colony of fugitives from Turkish oppression found a resting-place 
lights of his time. The later more distinct charge of treason—the | and made themselves a home. Their leader, Mechitar, here closed 
charge of conspiring to dethrone and imprison the King, and to place | in peace a restless and adventurous life. A native of Armenia, 
his son, “ the devout youth,” Edward the Second, on the throne— | born in 1676, he spent his early years at home, devoting 
does not seem sufficiently made out. Robert had undoubtedly done | himself energetically to study. But, after he had been ordained 
or written something which the King thought treasonable, but,what- | priest, he entered ge a@ most active career, commencing 
ever it was, the twogreat Earls, with whom Robert hadalready acted, | a struggle that did not terminate till many years had 
were implicated in i, and it is hardly fair to deal harsher measure | passed away. The Armenians were, and for the most 


‘ to the Archbishop than to the Earls. And we must add that, in | still remain, members of the Greek Communion, but Mechitar 
one place at least, Dr. Hook, in his depreciation of Robert Win- | was soon led to reconcile himself with the Western Church, and, _ 


chelsey, beyond the letter of the best authorities. When urged by an earnest desire to visit Rome, he set sail for Europe. 
Edward demanded a subsidy of the clergy, and Robert, acting | But his hopes were frustrated. Stress of weather first stopped 
according to the Bull Clericis Laicos, refused it, Dr. Hook thus | him on the way, and then a violent fever compelled him to 
describes the scene : — relinquish his project. Obliged to return to the East, he set up a 
small —— at a he gathered a few disciples 
desired, in the king’s name, to know what was the decision of the Convoca- | “TOwN@ Alm. As their num increased, their home became too 
tion. They were Simitted, and the archbishop, with singular indiscretion, small for them, and they removed to the Morea, where the little 
betraying the evils which must ensue from a divided allegiance, without congregation hoped to find a quiet abode, and where they com- 
consulting his sutfragans, addressed them in the style of language very | menced the task of publishing a series of Armenian works. But 


me at a oe them, that wove were appointed, by God's | their was soon dist A war broke out between Venice 
providence, two lords to rule over man, one spiritual, and the other temporal ; . . . . 
that obedience is due to both, but that obedience is due, when the oun tates and the Porte, which ended in the complete subju tion of the 


clash, to the et, rather than to the temporal authority. Answering in | Morea to Turkish rule. Mechitar and his brethren considerable 
the name of all—though he had not been commissioned so to do—he stated | difficulty in effecting their , but, after many adventures and 
the substance of the bull, and desired the commissioners to inform the king | much suffering, they arrived at enice. There ey hoped to find 
that they were prepared to do all they could ; which was to send deputies, | g refuge, but an unexpected obstacle presented itself, By a law of 


at their own expense, to obtain permission from the pontiff to make a grant at ht =e 
to the king. ‘There was something indescribably mean in his conclusion : the Senate, no new Society was allowed to establish itself within 


“We entreat you to bear this reply unto the king, f d t speak to | the city, and the fugitives were beginning to despair, when it was 
him He fin Rove been St. bert of but suggested that the outlying island of San Lazzaro might be given 
his nature qualified him neither for a hero, nor for a martyr. up to them. Accordingly, the offer was made and gladly accepted. 


So the story certainly stands in Knighton, but the earlier and in 


work prospering, on firmly established. He 
tter authority of Walter of Hemingburgh puts the | died Z the year 1749, and since that time the institution has 


every way 

on which Dr. Hook founds the charge of “ indescribable atill busi 
meanness” against Robert into the mouth, not of Robert, but of | Smployed in the publication of Armenian records and the pro. 
the Royal Commissioners. mulgation of Armenian literature. 

We faults, especially During his stay in Venice, Byron was a frequent visitor at the 
that poser: oF convent, and he seemed to enjoy the change from the wild excite- 
sinks nye a ~~, ernisms, Dut we will mention only one ment of his life in the city to the peace and conteritment he found 
within those walls. ‘By way of divertissement,” he says in one 

I am aware, of course, that it is the custom of some writers, especialy with of his letters, “I am studying daily, at an Armenian monastery, 
those who rant ot adopted the fascinating but untenable theory of | the Armenian language. 1 found that my mind wanted something 
Thierry, to of the population conquered by William, as the English. | to break upon; and this, as the most difficult thing 1 
Whether they are, strictly speaking, correct or not, it appears to me better | could discover here for an amusement, I have chosen to torture 
to describe them as Anglo-Saxons, just as we speak Anglo-Normans, | 
although, according to Hallam, it may be doubted whether the title was | me into attention. He goes on to say that four years previously 
ever assumed by themselves as a separate designation. 1f we speak of the | the French instituted an Armenian Professorship at Varis; that 
Anglo-Saxons as English, we seem to ignore the Norman element in the twenty pupils appeared on the Monday, full of enthusiasm, but 
present English character ; and we give countenance to that untrue and | that on the Thursday fifteen out of the twenty succumbed in 
mischievous theory which would make, ¢ven now, a distinction of race in | despair before the twenty-sixth letter of the alphabet. At all 
| Studies with z rseverance, and lett behind him a record 
bra not go again through this olu question; but we will | o¢ pis industry in a Censdation of two apocryphal Epistles of 

i 4 Saad St. Paul to the Corinthians. He also assisted his tutor, Dr. lascal 

Ast. To call Sa arm Englishmen is in no way connected Aucher, in the compilation of a grammar, and wrote a preface to 
with what Dr. Hook rightly calls “ the fascinating but untenable | it, which was-suppressed by the authorities on account of its savage 
theory of Thierry.” It is precisely Thierry and his followers who | abuse of the Turks. 
babble about Saxons. It is those who most completely reject The number of books printed every year at San Lazzaro is very 


It was announced that the royal commissioners were at the doors, and 


Thierry’s notions, as Sir Francis Palgrave and his late critic in the t. An extensive series of classical Armenian authors has been 
Edinburgh Review, who are most strenuous for calling Englishmen for some time in progress, and many of the most popular European 
in all ages Englishmen and not something else. works have been translated and published for the use of Arme- 

2nd. “ Anglo-Saxon ” is a real word with a meaning, if people  ians. But, of all the publications which have issued from the 
would only use it with its right meaning ; “ Anglo-Norman” is a | Mechitarist Pe ee eee English reader is the 
mere modern invention, formed after a false analogy. collection of Armenian Popular Poetry which is now before us. 


It contains a number of songs and ballads, composed at various 


3rd. It is the practice of culling Englishmen “Saxons,” not that), tween the thirteen i 
a jan ete We reject as much as Dr. Hook does. If | being accompanied by a literal English comin . the editor, 
1066 | Father Alishan, who deserves great credit for the accuracy and 
_ugrave and those who | spirit of his translation, dedicates it to the people of England, and 
8°. @ continuous | for their benefit it is kept on sale at the convent; but we are 
existence from Hengest to Victoria—a nation into which a Norman jnclined to think that they are not very intimately acquainted 
element, like a much smaller Celtic element, was so completely _ with it. It may, therefore, be worth while to give them some 
absorbed that it is vain to seek after Norman or Celtic elements A , _ 


: : | idea of its contents. 
in ony modem Englishmen. | A very melancholy air pervades the greater part of the book. 


We to to and to examine both the | None of the songs refer to the early period history, 
lives in the fourth volume, and the very important f the when th was prosperous and free; the glori the past 


* Armenian Popular Translated into English by the Rev. Leo. M. 
Alishan, D.D., of the Mechitaristic Society. Venics. 
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are mentioned only as a contrast to the humiliations of the 
resent. The voice of a long-subjugated people is heard in many 


‘a doleful song,” that is truly “a lamentation and an ancient tale | 
from their native land are | 
mourning over its ruin, and longing for the happy homes they are — 
never to see again; weary travellers are calling on the birds of | 


of wrong.” Exiles driven far awa’ 


passage to bring them tidings of their country ; bereaved mothers 
are weeping for sons who have been killed in foreign service, or 
daughters who have been carried off as the prize of some Turkish 


or Tartar prince. “ Woe to you, poor Armenian people!” sing | 
the emigrants driven out of Ciulfa, near Ararat, into Persia ; “you | 
are leaving the tombs of your parents, and abandoning to others — 


your churches and houses. These beautiful fields, great towns, 


sweet waters, and well-built villages, to whom do you leave , 


them? How happens it that you forget them? Oh that my eyes 
had been blind, poor Armenia, that so I might not see thee thus.” 
The home-sick pilgrim, wandering in distant lands, watches the 
crane flying overhead, and says :— 

Crane, whence dost thou come? I listen for thy answer: 

Crane, hast thou no news to give me from my country ? 

Fly not yet awhile ; thou wilt soon find thy companions ; 

Crane, hast thou no news to give me from my country ? 

Hither have I come, [ have left my fields and vineyards : 

Often do I sigh, as though my life were ending : 

Crane, thy voice wakes echoes in my heart, stay with me ; 

Crane, hast thou no news to give me of my country ? 
One of the poems describes the sorrow of an Armenian maiden of 
princely race, whose father has given her in marriage to a Tartar 
chief. Her nurse comes to tell her of her fate, and at first she 
cannot understand it, but after a time she bursts into tears and 
calls on her attendants to join in her lamentation. ‘Come to me, 
weep for my misfortune. Dark was the day on which I was born. 
Rise from thy tomb, my mother, and hear the sad tidings of thy 
daughter. My fate has so determined, and drives me forth into 
Tartary. O death, carry my soul away! O earth, open and 
swallow me up!” ‘Then her maidens strive to console her, offer- 
ing to bear her company in her exile, and the poem ends with the 
farewell of her aged nurse :—“ Sixty years have I sat at thy gate, 
and I have carried thy father and thy grandfather in my arms, but 
never have I known so great a sorrow. Wheresoever thou goest, 
always keep steadfast to thy fate. Forget not our Armenian 
nation, but always assist and protect it, Oh! God be with thee! 
Farewell!” 

The grief of a mother who has lost her child is the subject of 
covaabediath. She delights in finding pet names for the little 
one who has gone. tt rose, her beautiful dove, 
her graceful antelope. 
dim, the light of my eyes was obscured, the day became as the 
night. When.this my peacock and lamb left me, my brain was 
turned; when my dearest little one flew, my mouth was hushed, 
my ear grew deaf. Yet let me thank God, who received him with 
the holy boys. O my God, receive the soul of my little one, and 
place him at rest in the bright heaven!” 

One of the most striking poems in the book is “The Lamentation 
of a Bishop, who, having planted a vineyard, and before it gave 
fruit, his last day coming, sings thus” :— 

Every morning at daybreak, 

The nightingale sitting in my vineyard, 
ings sweetly to this my rose, 

“ Rise and come from this vineyard.” 

Every morning at daybreak, 

Gabriel says to my soul, 

“ Rise and come from this vineyard ; 

From this newly-built vineyard.” 


He was her 


Vainly does the Bishop protest against the summons. He implores 
that he may be allowed to stay yet a little longer in his vineyard, 
for he has built a wall around it and hedged it in, and he has 
brought down to it cool waters from the mountains, and planted in 
it flowers and fruit-trees, roses and hyacinths, pome tes and 
almonds and nuts. Yet he has not gathered flowers there, nor has 
he tasted its fruits. But all his prayers are useless, and his lamen- 
tation concludes with his involuntary submission to the summons 
of the Angel of Death. 

But the songs are not all in a minor key. Some of them are 
intended to be sung on the occasion of a i and are full of 
gay imagery and sportive allusions. One of these commences with 
the address of the bride to her home and her relations :— 

Little threshold be not thou shaken : 
It is for metotremble, 
To bring lilies. 

Little plank be not thou stirred. Little tree tremble not. Little leaf be 
not thou thrown down. Weep not father and mother; brother and sister 
weep not. It is for me to weep, to bring lilies. 

To the father is given a cup of wine; to the mother a knitting-needle, to 
the brother a pair of boots, and to the little sister a stick of antimony. 


Then the bridegroom enters, and a chorus is sung, in which the 
family are told to kneel at the altar, and the crane is summoned 
from the plain, and the duck from the lake, and the partridge 
from the hill, “to come, and sit, and observe.” Then flowers are 
called for, and the gatherers are ordered to bring such as befit a 
bridegroom—the balsam and the hyacinth, the lily and the rose. 
The festivities conclude with the passage of the bride across a 
little plank laid before the threshold, and the mother is told not 
to brush away the dust from it, but to keep it as it is, that she 
may see the traces of her daughter’s steps, and remember her 
when she is far away. The birds which are invited to the mar- 
riage feast are great pets of the Armenians, especially the crane 


“ When he died,” she cries, ‘‘ my sun grew | 


| and the partridge. Both of them figure repeatedly in these 
| poems, and the crane especially is welcomed by the children, on 

is return to them after the winter, with just such a joyous 
greeting as awaits the stork when he reappears with the spring 
in many a country of Europe. 

The collection also contains a few humorous pieces, of which 
part of the story of the “Fox, the Wolf, and the Bear” may be 
taken as a specimen—the quaint rendering of Father Alishan 
being preserved. It seems that once those three animals made 
peace, and became “ uncles and nephews,” the fox turning monk, 
and the wolf being declared the “pious economist,” or house- 
keeper, of the party. They go out together to the chase, the pro- 
ceeds of which are so ouhaeuly divided by the wolf that the eet 
grows indignant and strikes out both. his eyes. Then— 

The fox who saw it was very much frightened, 

And, —* to a trap with cheese, said to the bea:, 

“ My uncle, I have built a fine convent, 

It is a retreat, a place of prayer.” 

The bear extended his paw to take the cheese. 

The trap seized his neck on both sides, 

“ Little fox, my nephew, why do not you help me? 

This is not a convent, nor a place of prayer.” 

The little fox seeing it was much ‘pleased : 

He made a funeral service, and prayed for his soul. 

“ The misery thou didst bring on the wolf has seized thee, 

In this retreat, this place of prayer.” 
O justice, thou pleasest me much ! 

W hoever hurts his brother soon perishes ; 
The bear is obliged to fast in the trap, 
It is his retreat, his place of prayer. 


THE PROBLEMS OF NATURE.* 


| f ge leading idea of the school of able philosophical writers in 
whose labours we may recognise the dawn of a new hope for 
| the literature of France is that science aud philosophy are one. 
| Attempts enough have been made to reduce the pe le of the 
| universe to a single order by approaching it alternately frops each 
_ of the two extreme poles of thought. To the eye of exact science 
| it has been made to present a congeries of ultimate atoms, and of 
| mechanical or material forces. To the eye of the spiritualist it 
_ appears as the product of an immaterial will, and the embodiment 
| of a metaphysical entity. A perpetual war has hitherto parted 

the two contradictory methods of matter and of mind. The 

enormous rise and expansion of scientitic knowledge has at length 
| given to the mind a standing-point from which the distinctions 
_ and antagonisms between the P ilosophical and the scientific poles 
_ of inquiry may disappear. The horizon of truth is so indefinitely 
widened as to take in readily whole ranges of ideas that have 
_ hitherto been kept aloof as incommensurable, if not conflicting. 
_ Solutions at length seem possible of problems which appeared inso- 
_ luble by any isolated method. A new impulse has naturally been 
imparted to questions and studies that seemed to have been exhausted 


of their interest, if not to be too technical and dry to engage the 
— understanding. It is quite the thing, we are assured, for the 


ng spirits even of the lighter literature of France to plunge 
into the mysteries of physics. Far from resting upon their past 
intellectual glories, writers with the historical or the imaginative 
power of Michelet and Madame George Sand have me 
pupils in the great school of experiment. Having ransacked 
to the full the entire domains of history and passion, it is with a 
new zest and ardour that they explore the fresh and virgin fields 
of nature. Poetry, evs | so naturalistic in Goethe, Byron, and 
Lamartine, has culminated in the naturalism of Béranger and 
Victor Hugo. A thousand new lights from geology, the study of 
the human race, physiology, chemistry itself, are turned upon the 
critical studies of the past. Philosophy, after having long shut 
itself up in the barren circle of a narrow psychology, has once 
more ventured forth. Taking up the abandoned traditions of 
Pascal, Descartes, and Leibnitz—who, neither fearful nor jealous of 
the results of positive science, made these their special glory, and 
were themselves the most illustrious representatives of experi- 
mental truth—we see our most recent thinkers handling once 
more those redoubtable weapons which have been so often plied 
with deadly effect against the metaphysician and the moralist, and 
applying them to the defence of those truths that they had long served 
but to attack. In the writings of MM. Saisset, Janet, Vacherot, 
Tissot, Bouillier, and others of this school, we see philosophy, far 
from abdicating her ancient pretensions, unflinchingly staunch to 
the spiritual basis of her belief, while knowing incom ly 
better how to defend it. She comes forth from that ci from 
which she appeared in danger of being starved out by exhaustion 
and famine, to make successful sorties into the camp of the 
enemy. But why, we are asked, speak of enemies? Why should 
any truthful and earnest spirit it, as a necessity, the 
idea of a perpetual feud between two departments of divine truth ? 
There can be, in — but one truth; nay, but one method of 
veeemn | truth. hat is mental speculation but a particular 
form of observation? For it is the part of logic not to create or 
engender either facts or ideas, but to discover them, to analyse, 
combine, and make them known. Man, by identical processes of 
thought, finds in himself and in the world alike the ideas of time, 
space, and infinity, as the mineralogist finds the simple metals in a 
native mineral substance. The metaphysician associates and blends 


* Les Problimes de la Nature. Par Auguste Laugel. Paris: Germer- 
Bailligre. 1864. 
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the abstractions of the mind, just as the chemist amalgamates the 
i bodies. "What are the general laws which it is the end of 


“scientific observation to lay down but ideal functions which attach 


to the several constituents of the vast world of phenomena? 
After traversing the utmost cycles, the boundless pathways of 
ial science, the mind comes home enriched with innumerable 
laws—a wealth of knowledge which it can henceforth yield up as a 
solid tribute to the science of sciences, to philosophy itself. Every 
meral idea, every comprehensive and ge formula engendered 

y science, belongs of right to philosophy. 

It is thus that the philosophy of the future has to be 
built up by the united action of every subordinate branch 
of knowledge. When minute phenomenal research has brought 
the whole universe within the compass of thought and observa- 
tion, has weighed and measured the heavenly bodies, has 
reduced the boundless variety of cosmical phenomena to gene- 
ral laws, and has recognised the intimate correlation of gravity, 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity, the 
next step is to study, in the living being, the active or dramatic 
conflict of these physico-chemical forces with that still more 
mysterious force which we call life—to knit again, by means 
of historical geology, the broken links between the organic forms 
of the present and those of the palzontologically past, and at 
length to attack the formidable problems of the origin of species 
and the beginning of life in individuals. Even then the labours of 
science are not ended. She has then but reached the centre of the 
mighty a pe the problem of problems. There remains the 
unfathomed mystery of thought and of the soul. From eo 
the perilous depths of the infinite, she comes at length to man, an 
before the stupendous mystery of his being all her other conquests 
seem hollow, bare, and valueless. What is the good of under- 
standing everything else if a man understands not himself? 
Where is the value of knowing the whole sum of things that exist, 
if one knows not who, what, or whence he is ? 

La philosophie ne saurait découvrir le secret de la pensée humaine, en 
Visolant de ce qui lui fournit ses aliments nécessaires ; en observant le monde, 
la science i découvre pas seulement des fuits, elle y trouve aussi une 

sée ; sous la multiplicité des choses concrétes, elle suit des lois abstraites. 

tlle peut s’étonner qu’un spiritualisme avare dise 4 homme: “ II n’y a de 
pensée qu’en toi, ton ame est toute la loi, ta vérité est toute la vérité.” Elle 
ouvre au spiritualisme les espaces sans limites, elle lui livre la terre et les 
cieux et toutes choses créées, elle jette tout & ses pieds. Elle dit ’ ’homme : 
“ Le monde t’appartient, mais tu appartiens aussi au monde, ou plutdt vous 
appartenez tous deux & Dieu.” 

Such is, in effect, the programme of the philosophy of the future 
announced by M. Laugel in his 
Problemes de ia Nature. The xe re little work forms, we are 
told, but the first portion of a series which is intended to 
embrace, next, les Problémes de la Vie, and ultimately les 
Problemes de? Ame. Seeking to establish, in the first instance, a 
common base for this comparative study of man and nature, the 


writer’s ment, instead of proceeding, as usual, downwards from , 


the facts of consciousness to those of the inorganic world, is made 
to mount upwards from inorganic matter to man. In ercumes. 
the primary problems of nature, M. Laugel is thus far concern 

only in treating the universe as the result of what he terms the 
physico-chemical forces, without otherwise troubling himself with 
the graver problem of life than merely to indicate in ing its 
point of contact with those subordinate forces. In his analysis 


- of material phenomena everything reduces itself to the two simple 


ies of force and form. ‘The nature of matter itself 
long ceased to be an intelligible object of pursuit in a scientific 
sense. All matter, however, is shown to be subject to, if not to 
consist in, the action of force, whether that force be considered as 
ultimately one and the same, or as infinitely various in its modes 
and degrees of manifestation. Science has actually succeeded in 
obtaining something like a common measure, in vibratory or 
molecular motion, for the various particular operations of force in 
heat, light, and electricity. And the various metamorphoses of 
matter may be conceived as inseparably connected with the suc- 
cessive changes in the action of that ultimate force. But this 
law of force, inherent in, and inseparable from, the existence and 
the activity of matter, has its correlative and necessary condition 
in the equally essential and eternal principle of form. “A cété 
de cette dynamique dont les principes commencent déja a étre 
assurés, la science doit chercher 4 tracer aussi les linéaments d’une 
esthétique.” This is one of the subtlest and ware py por- 
tions of M. Laugel’s argument. Force is by i blind, and 
incapable of explaining meine It cannot even regulate 
itself. It supplies the impulse but not the rule of action. 
It gives birth to, and doubtless modifies, forms of all kinds, 
but the idea of form has in it that which is as absolute and as 
independent as force itself. The two conceptions, separate and 
even opposed to each other in the mind, are found, nevertheless, 
to run into and inter-penectrate each other in nature and in 
action. Each is indispensable to the other. This natural duality 
will be made still more manifest when applied to the phenomena 
of the organized world. It is there in effect, in the manifestation 
of the more intense and complex forces of life, thought, and will, 
that the principle of form puts forth most conspicuously its depth, 
power, aad beauty. In a few brief sentences M. Laugel lets us 
see, by anticipation, how this highly abstract consideration bears 
upon the graver problems of the vital or psychological sciences. 
lt is confessedly impossible to refer the origin of life to the simple 


: play of the chemical or physical forces. 1t is equally impossible, 


e argues on the other hand, to consider the principle of life as 
wholly independent of the action of those forces. We want a 


third term in the series—a principle of determination which shall 
mediate between the inorganic material and the organic or vital 
product. And such a determinant is to be found, the author 
reasons, in the doctrine of specific forms: — 

Il est impossible d’expliquer les phénoménes vitaux par le simple jeu des 
forces physiques et chimiques ; il semble également impossible de considérer 
les forces vitales comme absolument indépendantes des forces physiques et 
chimiques. Les premitres sont-elles purement et simplement une transfor- 
mation des secondes, comme la chaleur est une transformation de l’électricité, 
ou Pélectricité de Vaffinité chimique ? C’est vers cette conclusion qu'inclinent 
aujourd’hui les Ls meen wy” : is ne disent point que la force vitale soit la 
méme chose que l’electricité, l’atiinité, etc., pas plus qu'ils ne s’aviseraient de 
prétendre que la chaleur et la pesanteur sont une seule et méme force ; mais 
ils admettent que l’énergie vitale est une métamorphose des forces vives que 
la physique et la chimie apprennent & mesurer. En tant que puissance 
motrice, on ne saurait guére séparer la vie des autres forces qui produisent 
le mouvement ; la dynamique n’admet point de catégories pour les forces, 
elle embrasse tous les mouvements, visibles ou invisibles, rapides ou lents ; 
dailleurs, si le nombre et la nature des mouvements sibles d’un point est 
infini, l'idée de force est simple et ne peut se dédoubler. A ce point de vue, 
et bien que l’on ne sache en aucune facon quelles lois réglent la conversion 
des mouvements calorifiques, ¢lectriques, chimiques, etc., en mouvements 
vitaux, il semble qu’on ait le droit de placer la vie au terme de la série que 
nous avons parcourue ; gravité, chaleur, magnétisme, aflinité. Mais la vie 
he nous apparait pas seulement comme un mouvement, elle est aussi une 
forme. Si Von appelle force tout ce qui cause le mouvement, la vie est une 
force ; toutefois ce qui est la cause du mouvement suflit-il & déterminer aussi 
la forme? Si ces deux éléments n’étaient pas absolument dépendants, il y 
aurait dans la vie quelque chose d’autre qu’une force, un je ne sais quoi pour 
lequel les langues n’out pas encore de nom et qui se révélerait seulement dans 

teves extérieurs, & l'ensemble desquels nous attachons le nom 


Force and form! The ideas are thus as inseparably connected as 
those of light and shadow. No object can exist or change its mode 
of existence without the action of some force. No force can exert 
itself without obeying or giving expression to some principle of 
form. Far as we choose to penetrate into nature, we find form 
and force mutually coexistent and co-operative. By the side, 
then, of the great modern discovery of the conservation of forces 
must we write, henceforth, that of the conservation of natural 
forms. Who wonders now to see silicic acid or chloride of sodium 
always crystallize at the same geometrical angle? It would be 
something utterly portentous if a reptile came forth out of the egg 
of a bird. There is in natural forms something resembling what 
we call inertia in material masses. A body can neither accelerate nor 
retard its motion. Forms in nature remain for ever faithful to cer- 
tain types, and can only be diverted from them by actual constraint. 
The inorganic world, in which reign the chemico-physical forces 
alone, has its special forms; the organized world, in which the vital 
forces are supreme, has likewise its own. ‘lhe more the vital 
forces increase in energy and complexity the more do the corre- 
sponding forms of life become itic and origi One of the 
+ problems of the age is that of the detinition of species. 

hether, however, species be regarded, with a certain class of 
philosophers, as invariable and eternal, or, on the contrary, as vary- 
ing and — of new beginnings in the ft eee march of 
ages, the advocates of either theory must alike rest- their hypo- 
thesis upon the faet of the transmission of characters by 
cere | descent. But what, after all, is hereditary de- 
scent? Simply the persistence of organic forms from generation 
to of matter for ever i 
thro e individual, without changing what is original and 
fandementid in it. In like sort do individeals, so to say, pass per- 
petually through the mould of living species. The conservative 
principle of hereditary descent is constantly at strife with the 
destructive physical and chemical forces, as well as with conflict- 
ing influences of all kinds which surround and attack everything 
living. Passing on from germ to germ, it knits together by its 
subtle warp the woof of that marvellous tissue of life which dazzles 
and confounds our eyes by its brilliance and its beauty. The histo: 
of the universe is that of the perpetual struggle between force 
form. 

Such are the general ideas of p little vague it may 
be, and stot a little ambitious—with which the present state 
of natural science has impressed the mind of so fervid a student 
of nature as M. Laugel. In the details of his argument — 
especially in the chapters entitled “ L’Infini et la Mesure,” 
and “ L’Esthétique des Sciences” — we meet with many 
admirable illustrations of the peculiar method which he has 
rightly hit upon as the distinctive point in the temper of 
modern inquiry — the er, namely, of blending in one the 
results of separate lines of study, and exhibiting in their essential 
harmony the abstract and the concrete elements of truth. With 
how much greater advantage do we enter upon the analysis of 
abstract ideas such as those of space and time, when no longer 
left to the impalpable dialectics of the metaphysician, but 
guided by the firm and measured grasp of the astronomer and the 
physicist. Albeit the fathomless depths of the infinite await our 
reason on either hand, whether we move towards the pole of the 
boundlessly vast or the infinitesimally little, it is everything to 
feel at step of the process the mind stayed upon the per- 
ception of a substantial order, and guided by the certainty of a 
harmonious law. Inthe vast yet finite orbits of the heavenly 
bodies, it approximates at least to a measure between the finite 
and the infinite. In the minute, yet ever inexhaustible, in- 
dividuality of microscopic forms it learns to realize the existence 
of a power within which the origin of all things existent is 
embraced. In the harmonious laws which bind together 
universal being, universal motion, it grasps the idea of an 
objective reality—of something anterior in order and superior in | 
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ng to the mere phenomenon. From the finite, the transient, 
and the apparent, it rises to the heights of the infinite, the eternal, 
the divine. In the esthetic aspect of truth, it must be allowed, 
there is not to be expected the same fixity of ideas, the same 
standard of truth, the same objective measure of value. Between 
the infinite poles of the beautiful, on the one hand, and the ugly 
on the other, there is not the same definite resting-place out of and 
independent of the mind itself. The notion of taste es too 
much of the subjective and the individual elements. Yet, with 
the zeal of a theorist; and with the technical precision so charac- 
teristic of his countrymen, M. Laugel does not shrink from the 
attempt to reduce the operations even of taste itself within the 
limits of exact science. The numerical measure which readily 
adapts itself to the analysis and solution of musical effects may be 
pursued, he seems to promise, into the discrimination of forms 
of visual beauty. In linear form, again, there may be obtained a 


cognate measure of an external or objective kind. The straight — 


line is the simple, the spontaneous, basis of all art. In the column, 
the severe beauty of parallels, plus the abrupt vivacity of the per- 
pendicular to the horizon, strikes the senses with the impress of 
finality while leading the imagination upwards to the contempla- 
tion of the infinite. The contrast, too, with the imperfect 
smoothness and continuity of human work lends a peculiar charm 
to the beauty of parallelism. 
e@uvres, les lignes ne nous donnent le sentiment de 
beau que quand elles sont paralléles.” The p 
gestive grandeur, its solid weight and strength, but stirs neither 
enthusiasm nor faith. “Elle étonne, mais elle ne charme pas.” 
Above all, the circle casts its spell around the spirit of man. Its 
mathematical precision, its symmetrical sweep, must touch even 
the grossest natures. The grandest things in nature, sun and moon, 
the great globe itself, are circular. How sweet a companion is the 
soft horizon of blue that the sailor bears with him round the 
world, or the bright and flying curve that haunts the traveller in 
the prairie! Drop a stone into the lake. How do the spreading 
and interlacing circles speak, with a silent harmony, to the 
heart, and carry on the musing mind from the centre to the 
widening margin, from nothingness to infinity! The straight line 
stands like a rigid bar to things infinite and progressive, to the 
works of man, and to all plastic and tender forms of life. All 
must become swelling and abater as it passes from the passive or 
inert state into the cycles of life, beauty, and action : — “ Dans les 
formes ondoyantes et mobiles de l’o 
nous cherchons de préférence; c’est lui dont nous retrouvons les 
éléments dans les lignes du cerveau humain; lui, que |’amant 
contemple dans les yeux de l’amante, et caresse dans les molles 
rondeurs de son sein!” We may pardon a few such flights of 
imagination when the philosopher is so kindled with his subject, 
and when he has applied himself with so much closeness and deli- 
= of reasoning to the more strictly logical features of his 
theme. 


WRIGHT'S ILIAD OF HOMER.* 


I is a good and pleasant thing to repair an unintentional 
slight; and we are the better able to speak both of the 
intrinsic and the relative value of Mr. Wright’s translation, 
from having perused it since reviewing that of Lord Derby. 
According to one critic, indeed, Mr. Wright’s translation has no 
right to exist, because it is after the manner of Cowper, “ whose 
strong and weak points are those of Mr. Wright also”; but this 
is as much as to say that, because a blank verse translation 
is already in existence which aims at reproducing Homer in 
Miltonic verse more closely and faithfully than Pope did in 
his heroics, therefore the field is to be closed, and there is to be no 
pee for greater degrees of truth, simplicity, and acc of 
etail. To us it seems that, though there are similarities, there 
are at the same time greater dissimilarities, in the style, manner, 
and verse of Mr. Wright and of Cowper, whilst the character of 
Lord Derby’s performance is very far removed from either, and 
stands, we think, on a much higher point of excellence. Dissatis- 
faction at Pope’s work, the result of his “consulting his own fame 
asa poet” rather than representing Homer in his translation, is 
doubtless the motive and spring from which arise the three ver- 
sions we have named, and we see not why each should not occupy 
its place, and serve its fitting end in illustrating the field 
of Homeric literature. The world of scholarship has moved on 
since Cowper's day, and something has been done, too, in the 
region of poetry. A translator of Homer, it is admitted, should 
haye something of the poet .in him, though it is manifestly 
dangerous to have too much; aud Mr. Wright’s practice in 
translating the grandest of Italian poets indicates the due 
amount of poetic taste and of predilection for the epic, while 
his nurture in the classic shades of Magdalen ought to warrant 
that accuracy and scholarship without which a translation 
cannot be faithful, however well intended. Nor is expectation 
disappointed, on the score either of poetic taste or competent 
scholarship, in the work now before us. Any one familiar with 
our greatest blank verse epic would say that Mr. Wright’s memory 
is imbued with its spirit and tone. And numberless 
in his eighteen translated books show familiarity with, and sound 
critical choice between, various readings, old and new, which 
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| divide the favour of scholars. As he has, however, avoided 

cumbering a hook meant for English readers with learned notes, 

| it needs not that we should do more than notice the fact, which 

_ meets us constantly in his pages. 

| More important perhaps to his weight and value as a translator 

_is his general accuracy where others are inaccurate. For example, 

pA. end of the first simile in Homer (Il. ii. 93) occur the 
words :— 

érpivovo’ iévat* 

where against the dedije almost every translator but Mr. Wright 
has run his head. “Ooca dedje must mean “the report was 
enkindled.” But if we look into Cowper we find dedje: taken for 
a verb active :— 

| A ing Ri of Ji 

| them, wee 

we Lord Derby, taking leave of his usual accuracy, renders the 

wo. 


Rumour urg’d them on. 


Mr. Wright deserves the credit of attending to minutiz, so as to 
_ translate the words in question correctly : — 
While R » b essenger of J 
‘To flock to the assembly. 
_ Again, in the famous comparison of the assembly, under the in- 
fluence of Agamemnon’s speech, to the lashed billow or the wind- 
laid corn (IL. 147-8), no translator, to our thinking, does such 
_ justice to the Greek as Mr. Wright. In the lines— 
bre xevnoy Zigupeg Bald 
| AdBpog imaryifwy, éxir’ aoraxvecow, 
the last clause simply means that “the cornfield bends with its 
ears.” So Mr. Wright expresses it, in poetic language :— 


Or as when Zephyrus 
| Furious descends on rich wide-waving corn, 
| And all the ears are bowed before the blast. 
Cowper, indeed, is in this passage fairly close, but we cannot hel 
thinving that Derby Sill Suen ta * 
| 
When briskly sweeps 
Along the plain, tae the bristling ears. 
_ And, to -> little further in the same book, the sense of the 
pregnant line in the speech of Ulysses (291)— 
pay wévog iorily avnivra viecBa, 
comes out more satisfactorily in Mr. Wright's literal rendering— 
Yet it is hardship for a man, worn out 
With toil and sorrow, baffled to return, 
than in the versions of those who resort needlessly to the reading 
x6'0¢ for révoc. Such an emendation is surely negatived by a verse 
just following :— 


@\dd cai 
aicxpév rot Onpdv re pévery, xevedy re vieoda, 
which must denote that the éxo¢ consisted in going home, after so 
long a siege, “ re infecté,” and bootless. It may be added that 
| Mr. Wright hits off very neatly the last line of Antenor’s de- 
scription of Ulysses in council (I[I. 224), to Lord Derby’s version 
of which we took some little exception. Mr. Wright translates 
ob tore wd ’Odvecijog tidog iddvrec 
No more in wonder on his form we gazed. 

While, however, we can praise in many points Mr. Wright’s 
accuracy and fidelity, we cannot help noting a tendency in him to 
leave out here and there important epithets—as, e.g., where in 
IV. 259, yepotcwy oivoy is barely represented by “wine.” He is 
also over-brief occasionally, as where, in II. 383, ev dé ruc irmoow 
dérw is stinted in the translation “ nourish 
well his steeds”; and now and then he affects compression, to the 
great hindrance of fluency and elegance. Of this last an example 
occurs in his translation of three lines of the speech of Menelaus 
to the two armies, II.- 98-9 :— 

gppovéiw 
tiver’ Epidoc, wai Ever’ apyijc. 
t suffer’ sake— 
Paris the guilty caus. 


Surely this is cramped and ungainly English, the last half line 
being a sort of ablative absolute, which is scarcely idiomatic and 
certainly obscure. Cowper hits Homer’s force, though not his 
flow, in his version : — 

At last I hope 


Decision near, Trojans and Greeks between : | 
For ye have suffer’d in my quarrel much, 
And much by Paris, author of the war. 


Here is an incidental proof that Cowper and Wright are not one 
and the same in their versions. is, too, as in many other 
passages, Lord Derby deserves the palm, as well for literality as 
for freedom and flow of verse :— 
And now I hope 

Trojans and Greeks may see the final close 

Of all the labours ye so long have borne, 

To avenge my wrong, at Paris’ hand sustained.—p. 86. 
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Again in VII. 217-8, it is said of Hector, in the thickest of the Some thirty verses further on in the same book, occurs the descri 


fight— 
GX’ otrwe Ere elyev vrorpica, dvadiva 
Nady é¢ iwei yapup. 
which, in Lord Derby’s handling, is shown to be capable of almost 
word-for-word usion into telling English :— 
Yet quail he must not now, nor back retreat 
Amid his comrades, he the challenger. 
But here Mr. Wright's muse has perversely omitted something, 
and added something when he translates— 
or ve t nor e 
Shrink from his foeman. 


| 
| 


tion of the girdle lent by Venus to Juno, which Mr. Wright 
renders into fitter, because simpler, English than Cowper, though 
the latter has turned it into verses of much beauty. Mr. Wright 
is, however, more consistent with his profession of using blank 
verse for the purpose of greater fidelity, when he translates — 


tvOa of wavra 
Em piv tv uepoc, tv 
ij ixhepe voor rixa wep 5-7. 
Replete with all endearments, love, desire, 
Sweet converse, and which 
Even the wise— 


than C. , who makes the like profession, but violates it in his 


Once more—in XI. 394-5 a speech of Diomed to Paris ends with ™0re fanciful and ornate translation :— 


the words 
6 atuare yaiay 
oiwvoi dé wepi yuvaiKeC. 
Mr. Wright’s version of this shall end our list of his omissions 
arising out of an undue aim at conciseness. He leaves out all recog- 
nition of x@era: when he translates 
The ground is stain’d with blood, 
And birds, not women, tend his dying couch. 


second puts forth an image different from that in the original. It 
is no doubt a fine thought to picture the vultures seenting their 
destined prey as he lies ad, wee such is not Homer’s thought, 
which is rather of one already dead, and which is as graphically, 
and more truly, exhibited in Lord Derby’s version— 
Rotting on the ground 
Red with his blood he lies, his funeral rites 
By carrion birds, and not by women paid. 
Perhaps the particular feature in which Lord Derby most excels 
Mr. Wright (but him not a whit more than most others of the 
company of translators) is his power of representing Homer's cem- 
plete lines in similar spaces of English, without breaking up the 
sense and spreading it over several verses. Of course this is not 
unfrequently an impossibility, but where it is feasible, it is a 
great step towards perfect translation. Let this statement be 
fiiustrated, once for all, by three renderings of four lines of the 
Tliad (Book IX. 406-g)—a portion of the reply of Achilles to 
Ulysses and the accompanying deputation. The Greek runs— 
Ayioroi piv yap re dec Kai para, 
«rnroi 6& rpinodic re, Kai EavOd 
avdpdc d& wader obre 
imei dp Kev Epxog dddvrwr. 
First shall be given Cowper's equivalent :— 
Fat floeks and beeves 
May be by force obtained, tripods and steeds 
Are bought or won ; but if the breath of man 
Once overpass its bounds, no force arrests 
Or may constrain the unbodied spirit back.—506-10. 
Not a single line in this version squares with its correspon 
verse in to original ; each trips up the heels ofits next neighbour, 
in seeming horror vf self-reliance ; and the flow of the versification 
comes out utterly different from that of Homer. Mr. Wright is 
much in the same plight as Cowper, but he far him 
in the truthfulness as well as lucidity of his last line and 


a half :— 
Oxen and fat sheep 
By plunder may be won: tripods and steeds 
By purchase gained: but force nor gold may bring 
Back to its tenement the breath of man, - 
That once hath passed the barrier of his lips.— Wright, p. 291. 


It is to be supposed that the second verse should be read as 
we print it, though in Mr. Wright’s text it stands, by an over- 
sight 
By plunder may be won: tripods and fair-mane_ steeds. 
But far the most compact lines are these of Lord Derby :— 
Of oxen and of sheep 

Successful forays may good store provide ; 

And tripods may be gained and noble steeds ; 

But when the breath of man hath passed his lips, 

Nor strength nor foray may the loss repair.—p. 288. 


In this last sample there is less resort to the license of breaking 
up lines at will than in either of the others, and consequently 
the effect is a greater likeness to Homer. by which 
But it is time to give one or two longer passages, by whi 

readers may judge independently of Mr. Wright's work, A fair 
specimen is the description of Juno, arrayed to captivate her fickle 
lord, in Book XIV. It will be found nowise wanting in excellence, 
and it contrasts favourably in point of simplicity with Cowper’s 
more elaborate and studied version of the same passage :— 

Anointed thus, she braided with her hands 

The beautiful resplendent locks divine 

That flowed from her immortal head, then flung 

Around her stately form the ambrosial robe, 

Which Pallas skilfully had wrought for her, 

_ And decked with many a rich and rare device : 

This to her breast with golden clasp she bound. 

A girdle next she drew around her waist, 

ung the bright s ing pendants, triple-gemmed, 

Which all-irradiate 7 with shone, 

And threw a veil around her from above, 

New-woven, and in whiteness like the sun : 

Then bound rich sandals on her glossy feet.—p. 56. 


) a 50, the death of C 


It was an ambush of sweet snares, ete 
With love, desire, and intercourse of hearts, 
And music of resistless whisper’d sounds, 
That from the wisest steal their best resolves. 


We take one more good eat of Mr. Wright from the 16th 
ebriones, and Patroclus’s vaunting 


Here he preserves better than most translators 
int in the Greek. 


ereupon. 
e allusion to the tumbler, which is half the 


_ Many seem to think “diving” the sole art alluded to:— 
So that the first line is defrauded of its chief feature, while the 


He, like a diver, fell 
Down from the car; and life his limbs forsook. 
Then scofling speech didst thou, Patroclus, utter : 
“ Gods! how alert he is! how quick he vaults! 
Searching for oysters in the fishy sea 
This man, I ween, might many a palate glut, 
Though from his bark he leaped in stormy weather; - 
So easily now vaults he from his car ; 
Belike in Troy are many tumblers found.” —p, 155, vol. ii. 

A fit conclusion to our extracts will be the transcription of Mr. 
Wright's rendering of a passage which has curiously taken rank 
as a criterion of Homeric translation. Professor Arnold set him- 
self, in his Lectures on translating Homer, to improve upon 
Cowper's stiff version of the “comparison of the Trojan fires to 
the stars,” at the close of the 8th Book, by means of some 
hexameters which were not generally thought to have mended 
matters. Whether this led the Laureate to turn the same 
into blank verse we know not. Possibly he had ~.4 to y his 
hand upon a copy accomplished in past years. But he did put 


| forth a version of unquestionable grace, fidelity, and life-like 


_ such a principle of comparison, on the part of 


wer, which has by some been adopted as a model and standard 
vy which to measure all others. Protesting against the fairness of 
ose who have borne 


the burden and heat of translating the twenty-four books, we 
shall give Mr. Wright's rendering of the passage, which is cer- 


tainly nowise below par; with it we conclude our notice of 

his scholar-like and meritorious version of the Iliad :— ‘ 
All night upon the field the Trojans sat, 
Proudly elate—their watch-fires blazing near. 

As when in heaven around the silver moon 

Bright shine the stars, and every wind is hushed— 

When pointed rock, hi , and distant wood 

Stand out revealed, and, opening from beneath, 

The immeasurable ether bursts to view, 

And all the stars are seen ; and gladness fills 

The shepherd’s heart ;—so, lit by Trojan hands, 

In front of Ilium glowed full many a tire, 

Between the stream of Xanthus and the shi 

There on the plain a thousand watch-fires 

And in the light of every burning pile 

Sat fifty ; while near the chariots stood 

Their coursers, champing barley and white oats, 

Till rose the orient Morn on throne.—pp. 267-8, vol. i. 


MISS MACKENZIE.* 


AS deal of Mr. Trollope’s is perhaps attri- 
butable to the care he has generally taken to fill his stories 
with nice people. He troubles himself very little about a plot, 
and never attempts to fathom subtleties of character, but he has 
an unrivalled knack of drawing attractive young ladies, well- 
mannered young a extremely le persons of 
more mature age of either sex. Of course it is necessary to have 
a foil in the shape of artful, stuck-up, selfish, or vulgar people, 
but these have commonly been kept judiciously in the back- 
ground, and only interest us incidentally on account of the 
vexation they inflict on their pleasanter friends. A dreadful 
story, it is true, was ascribed to Mr. Trollope, in which the chiet 
characters, motives, and incidents were so odiously vulgar and 
ive it up in disgust. It may uestioned whether any livi 
or had any other sentiment than mingled loathing and de- 
> towards that weary tribe of butchers and drapers, and 
eir still more wearisome wives. Miss Mackenzie is a very 
different story from that memorable failure, but it is so far unlike 
who figure in it are in mean, iy di 
able and uninteresting. And Mr. Trollope has made them mean 
and disagreeable intentionally. Deliberately and of set purpose, 
he has carried us into the midst of all these poverty-stricken 
gentry, dull old maids, unthrifty shopkeepers, and rapacious 
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parsons. The le on which he has selected so apparently 
unpromising a Lage dhs is not new, but he has worked it out 
with an unflinching consistency which probably no other writer, 
even if he had the ltity bonek, would venture to imitate. 
The old notion that in the dullest and most prosaic lives there is 
often buried a vein of uns romance or pathos, has been the 
starting-point of more than one school of novelists. But Mr. 
Trollope expands the original force of the notion by contending 
that the ordinary idea of what romance or pathos means is far too 
limited, and that things commonly over as sordid cares or 
— perplexities are, when rightly viewed, elements in life of 
the truest pathos. No other novelist, for instance, has made the 
various worrits connected with want of money so prominent a 
feature in most of his stories—and this not from the comic, but 
from the most serious point of view. The troubles which 
money affairs bring upon Mr. Trollope’s peels are not like 
the troubles of Mr. or Mr. Skimpole. bailiff 
in a house represents to Mr. Trollope nothing cither funny 
or sordid, but a grave human care, and a thing; therefore, to be 
pravely and even tenderly written about. The anxieties of a 
odging-housekeeper about her rent and taxes, or those of an 
insolvent tradesman about impatient creditors, are, in his eyes, 
neither mean nor amusing, but genuine sorrows which an artist 
who is not too grand to be content with human nature need not 
be ashamed of handling with sympathy. 

In Miss Mackenzie the writer has attempted to draw, in 
the first place, an elderly lady who wants to be married, and, 
in the second, a number of gentlemen, all in want of her 
money, who wish to marry her. At first sight, and in the 
fay aw view, there is no room for sympathetic treatment in 
either ease. A middle-aged woman hankering after a husband 
would commonly be looked upon:as guilty of a weakness, or even 
impropriety, which could only be laughed at. A middle-aged 
gentleman hankering after eight hundred a year appears to be a 
simple type of mercenariness which every well-regulated novel- 
reader should hate or despise. Mr. Trollope has tried to show 
that, in both instances, the conventional notions are very super- 
ficial, and that we ought to view the supposed weakness of the 

r elderly lady with | sagen sympathy, and to make large and 
dly allowance for selfishness of her still more elderly 
suitors. The whole story is an illustration, drawn from the very 
tamest and dullest kind of life, “how wrong the world is in con- 
necting so closely as it does the capacity for feeling and the inca- 
pacity for expression—in confusing the technical art of the man 
who sings with the unselfish tenderness of the man who feels.” 
The latter part of the sentence is sheer nonsense, because the man 
who sings must possess first the capacity for feeling. The singer 
feels at least as deeply and as tenderly as the man who is dumb, 
ybut he is so far — as he is able to give effective utterance to 
what he feels. The world is wrong, Mr. Trollope aay means, or 
ought to mean, not because it esteems the poet most highly, but 
because it refuses to recognise poetic depth and tenderness of 
feeling when unaccompanied by the faculty of poetic expression. 
Miss Mackenzie in her youthful days wrote poor verses, but, for all 
that, “the romance and poetry of her heart had been high and 
noble.” We may all be wrong in regarding her asa prosaic and 
dowdy old maid, but Mr. Trollope’s remark, so far as it means any- 
thing, blames us for mistaking the technical art of the man who 
sings, like Tennyson, for the true poetry of dumb but noble souls 
like Miss Mackenzie—as if feeling, and rhythmical expression of 
feeling, were for ever divorced and incompatible. Happily, the 

ist of Miss Mackenzie is not that people who write poetry are 
ineapable of tender feeling, but that there may be abundant depth 
of feeling where there is least power of giving worthy expression 


for the heroine of youth and beauty may still have a considerable 
amount of sympathy for Miss Mackenzie. But the heroes who 
beset her are mea 3 horrible. A vulgar dealer in oil-cloth 
is the first. He is called Rubb, goes to a tea-party in yellow kid 
gloves, and with his hair ludicrously be-curled and nauseously 
perfumed. The second is.an insolvent curate in a fashionable 
watering-place. He is better bred than Rubb, but is disfigured 
by a frightful squint in one eye. The third isa cousin of Miss 
Mackenzie. He is ten years her senior, has nine children, and 
passes all his life in pinching and screwing to make both ends 
meet. All three want the heroine chiefly for her money, and she 
is fully aware of this, but, so far from resenting it, is only anxious 
to throw herself into the arms of any one of them who will in 
return give her a fragment of honest love. At first she refuses the 
widower, with his money troubles and his dull life. The poor 
gentleman’s honesty, his plain account of all the heavy duties 
which would fall to ie if she became his wife, and his no less plain 
statement of his need of her money, almost persuaded her to 
accept a position in which she should be able to do so much 
But then the recollection of the youthful verses, or of the feeli 
they embodied, became too strong, and the sight of her own still 
comely figure in the looking-glass determined her to reject a suitor 
with a bald head, and dull eye, and slow step. Then the contest lies 
between the vulgar dealer in oil-cloth and the squinting curate. 
Miss Mackenzie meets the two rivals at. tea, and her indecision 
becomes ten times more undecided. The yellow gloves of Rubb 
and the appalling eye of the curate affect her with equal repugnance. 
Rubb talks with all the vulgar geniality of his order, and ex- 
tiates on the good sense of the Trench in banishing “ decorum.” 
The curate is no less unpleasant in his own way, and declares of 
his heart that “it is a grievous sore that is ever running and wi 
not be purified.” Miss Mackenzie was as angry with the curate 
for being a running sore as she was with Rubb for wearing yellow 
gloves and not being a gentleman, and she began to wonder 
whether, after all, the dull widower with the bald head and slow 
stép was not the best of the three. How was she to realize the 
ideal of her verses out of such material as this? What tender 
sentiment could there be in any dealings with an underbred wretch 
like Rubb, or with a curate of tolerably good manners, but with a 
ghastly squint, and who talked of his heart being black, and a 
running sore? Of course Miss Mackenzie’s mental perplexiti 
and the wavering of her choice between the suitors, are portray 
with an easy minuteness, and, it must be added, with an air of 
truthfulness, which are among Mr. Trollope’s strongest points. 
But one cannot help wondering all the time how the author came 
to think it 4 while to expend so much labour on 
such a set of people. Perhaps the truth that elderly ladies are 
often overflowing with pleasant visions and estimable aspirations 
has been neglected. Mies Mackenzie is a most worthy middle- 
aged person, and we are heartily pleased when she has finally 
fallen in love with the widower and accepted his hand. Her 
varying feelings towards the yellow gloves and the distorted eye 
respectively are perfectly natural, and we can quite understand 
them. ‘Still there is no great depth in her pegeaiiion, and, so far 
as they prove anything, they are of a kind to show that the world 
is not wrong in presuming that incapacity of expression is commonly 
a sign of comparative shallowness of feeling. That this is not 
really true is tolerably certain, but in Miss Mackenzie’s case the 
world would probably have esteemed and respected her, and given 
her full credit for all the kindliness and earnestness of feeling 
which Mr. Trollope has brought out in her. In the same way, 
the old widower’s faithfulness to Miss Mackenzie after he has 
ceased to need her eight hundred a year is natural enough, but 


to it. order to illustrate this, Mr. Trollope has been almost | 


excessive in his care to make the characters who have exceptional 
tenderness of feeling exceptionally dull in their lives, narrow in 
their motives, and contemptible in h. Whether, in parts, the 
dulness is not often gratuitously dull may be questioned. It may 
safely be said that.the author has pointed his moral by an extreme 
case, and nobody but Mr. Trollope would have dared to marry a 
heroine of some forty years to a widower of fifty with nine 
children. This is an enlargement of the pon notion of how a 
novel should end which is not likely to be very widely relished, 


although there is no absolute reason for objecting to a match of 


this kind, or for denying that it may be attended by as much 
romantic sentiment as if the heroine had been a lovely girl of 
eighteen and the hero a dashing fellow of five-and-twenty, who 
had gone through fire and water for his bride. 


Miss Mackenzie is supposed to have been left pretty nearl 
alone in the world, at middle age, with an income of 800). 
a year. All her youthful days were spent in tending an invalid 
brother in a house in one of the dullest streets off the Strand. 
She had honestly and patiently done her duty by her brother, and 
he had left her his fortune by way of recompense. In the dulness 
of Arundel Street she had written verses, and in various other 
ways allowed herself to think of brighter days and pleasanter 


companions than fell to her lot then; so, when her brother died, | 


she hoped to get some of her visions ‘realised. The com- 
parative failure of her wa Bowe the vexations she endured, 
the patience with which she all sorts of small perplexities, 
the unconscious genervsity with which she strove to spare 


others, and the vitality of all the gentle aspirations of her 
a combine to make Mr. Trollope’s heroine a — sweet and | 


ikeable woman. A reader with the strongest preference 


did rit we ped ever suppose that tenderness of feeling was ex- 
tinguished even in « dull old gentleman of fifty? Mr. Rubb, 
again, shows considerable staunchness and constancy in his suit, 
but neither yellow gloves, nor vulgarity, nor the retailing of oil- 
cloth have ever been held inconsistent with disinterested affection. 
Mr. Trollope has taken the trouble to execute a very skilful photo- 

ph of a number of exceedingly tedious and unpleasant » 
in order to show that vulgarity, and middle-age, and dulness 
are none of them incompatible with a good deal of sound sen- 
timent. The omg gers truth of the implied conclusion scarcely 
compensates for the stupidity and downright unpleasantness of 
the people who have been introduced to us in order to illustrate 
the truth. 

It need not be said that in Miss Mackenzie, as in all the rest of 
Mr. Trollope’s stories, there is an abundance of good things. The 
pictures of the evangelical circle at Littlebath, of the manners of 
a popular pastor, of the craft and cant of the rapacious curate, are 
admirable. Miss Todd, an old maid who persisted in remaini 
among the wicked and unconverted sinners of Littlebath, says 
capital things against the saints, admitting, however, that “there’s 
a great deal in it, and only that some of them do tell such lies I 
think I should have tried it myself.” Her account of repentance, 
that “it generally means much the same thing as forgetting all 
about it,” is eminently instructive. The satirical description of 
the fashionable bazaar at South Kensington for the benefit of the 
Negro Soldiers’ Orphans’ Fund is one which Mr. Trollope’s 
fashionable readers would do well to ponder. Asa satirist, Mr. 
Trollope is equally removed from the depth of Thackeray and the 


overdone grotesqueness of Mr. Dickens. There is a kind of 
satire which consists in the plainest possible statement of the 
obnoxious thing, and in this Mr. Trollope is perfectly skilled. It 
is far from being the most powerful kind, but it reaches a great 
, many people whom anything like acrimony only repels. The silly 
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swindling of a bazaar, however, will probably survive any number 
of attacks. 

It is a pity Mr. Trollope continues that practice of coining stupid 
names for some of his characters of which Mr. Seanad Warcan 
first set the example, In Miss Mackenzie we have a stiff yo 
candidate for orders called Mr. Frigidy, a tardy attorne called 
Bideawhile, an insolent flunkey called Mr. Grandairs, and a fiery 
young man called Mr. Startup. And is there such a word as 
“initionary” ? Would any old maid who had not been brought 
br abit of speaking broken English reply to a question 
whether Rubb had mentioned the state of the business, that “he 
did say some word as we came in the cab”? But occasional 
verbal tricks are less yooveling, after all, than the needlessly ugly 
and disagreeable people who are so prominent in this monstrously 
prosaic version of Mariana in the moated grange. 


CHESNEY’S CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA.” 


i= the many books, controversial and historical, political 
and military, which have dealt with the present American 
war in one or more of its various aspects, Captain Chesney’s is one of 
the best. It isremarkably free from the faults which disfigure nearly 
all its rivals. Scarcely any one seems able to write temperately, 
moderately, impartially, or justly, about the American belligerents. 
That Americans should be excited beyond the bounds of reason 
and sobriety is by no means surpyising; but it is worthy of 
notice that Englishmen, who for the most part look upon foreign 

uarrels with sufficient indifference, take as keen and deep an 
interest in this war as if they were themselves concerned in it. 
Every man who cares anything about political affairs has enlisted 
himself on one side or the other; and the distinction between 
Federal and Confederate sympathizers is one of the most marked 
political divisions of the day. Many men might be found to give 
an impartial estimate of Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone, of 
Reform or Non-intervention; but few indeed can write or speak 
on the American war without being betrayed into the exagger- 
ation and injustice of partisanship. Captain Chesney is one 
of these rare exceptions. His book is candid, reasonable, and 
im . That his sympathies are with the Confederates we 
should judge, not 80 much from the tone of his comments as from 
the standpoint which he always seems to assume. In brief 
narratives of this kind, it may be observed, a writer almost 
always s from one side—writes, that is, as if he had accom- 
panied with his mind one party rather than the other. He dwells 
more on the details of their movements ; he describes events as they 
would be seen and described from their point of view. In this case 
it is plain that Captain Chesney mentally accompanies General 
Lee rather than M‘Clellan or Meade, and from this, and one or 
two sentences in admiration of the Confederate commander, 
we perceive that he is a well-wisher of the South. But he 
is strictly just in his narrative, and impartial in his criti- 
cism. Captain Chesney is further st for his task by 
professional knowledge and literary skill. He has taken care 
to collect all the information he could obtain from all sources, 
public and private, Northern and Southern. He has an intuitive 
perception of the substance of a confused and inaccurate state- 
ment which enables him to disentangle from the contradictory 
masses of assertion the real features of the scene. He has the 
faculty of comprehending all the accessories of the history, the 
nature of the ground, the quality of the roads, the difficulties of 
the country: the minutiz so difficult to describe, yet without 
which the description of military operations is utterly unintel- 
ligible ; he has evidently formed a clear notion of the plans of the 
different commanders, the movements they attempted, and the 
causes of their success or failure; and he has the facility and clear- 


ness. of — which enables a writer to make plain to his readers 
whatever he understands himself. Unfortunately, he has confined 
himself to the least complicated, and at the same time the least effec- 
tive, operations of the war. It does not seem likely that the fate of 
the Confederacy can be decided in Virginia. Lee might hold Rich- | 
mond until every other fragment of the country had been wrested 
away, or he might surrender Richmond without endangering the 
existence of the Government. Of the campaigns in the West, the | 
general scope is muck less clearly understood, and the details are 
much less familiar to us; yet the campaigns in the West have 
been far more effective than those in Virginia. We should have 
been better pleased, therefore, had Captain Chesney’s work | 
included operations so important as those which wrested ‘l’ennessee 
from the South, and opened the Mississippi to Northern vessels. 
The most remarkable feature of the war in Virginia has been | 
the oscillation of fortune which has carried the struggle from | 
Richmond to the frontiers of Pennsylvania, and from Pennsylvania 
back again to Richmond, which has twice placed the Southern | 
army in ion of the Northern border, and twice brought a 
Northern army under the walls of the Confederate capital. The 
first onward swing of fortune carried M‘Clellan to the banke of the | 
Chickahominy; the recoil brought Lee to Hagerstown. Then | 
again fortune turned, and Lee fell back on the Rapidan; | 
another change of the tide ae him to — 
whence, defeated, he again fell k towards Ric 
again and again to repulse the enemy on Virginian soil. 
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same limit has always bounded these alternations. of success and 
defeat. Lee cannot maintain himself in the North; the Federal 
army can make no impression on the defences of Richmond, 
The Southerners have never been able to win a pitched battle on 
Northern soil; yet, whenever the armies have encountered each other 
in Vie ee defeat of the Northerners has been bloody and 
terrible. the Chickahominy, at Manassas, at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania, the skill of | 
General Lee and the pertinacity of his soldiers have been rewarded 
by victory over enormous odds, and each battle, except the two 
last, has paralysed for the time the advance of the invaders. 
But on Northern ground two battles have been fought, and neither 
was won by the South. At Antietam, Lee was attacked by the 
General whom he had baffled on the Chickahominy, and the troops 
whom he had beaten at Manassas. He stood on the ddtensive, against 
great odds, it is true, but, even in numbers, by no means greater 
than he overcame on other occasions. Yet he was not victorious, 
and the result of the battle was the abandonment of Maryland. 
At Gettysburg, he attacked the troops he had beaten at Chan- 
cellorsville, and sustained an unquestionable defeat. These facts 
are certainly curious. It is not by defensive tactics that the fight 
is always won; at the Chickahominy and at Chancellorsville, Lee 
was the assailant. It is not by entrenchments that the result is 
always decided; there were none at Manassas or at Antietam. 
But whether assailants or assailed, entrenched or not, victory 
always rested with the owners of the soil. 

Captain Chesney’s remarks bring out in clear relief some of the 
most remarkable characteristics of this war. In the first place, he 
notes the want of discipline which was the bane of both armies, 
especially of the Federal. The Confederate Government early 
secured the nomination of all the higher regimental officers; and 
such commanders as Johnston, Lee, and Cooper were not likely to 
neglect any measure by which the quality and efficiency of their 
troops could be improved. But the State and Central Governments 
of the North bestowed their commissions with astonishing reck- 
lessness, often on the most ignorant and worthless of their recruiting 
agents. The complaints with which Washington was wont to 
weary the Congress at Philadelphia, concerning the quality of 
the New England troops and the character of their officers, might 
have been reiterated with greater reason by M‘Dowall and 
M‘Clellan. The South reaped, moreover, the advantage of that 
military spirit which had filled the college of West Point with 
Southern gentlemen, and established a military school in nearly 
every Southern State. She had hundreds of trained officers, 
some in, some out of, the United States service. All of these 
brought their swords to the aid of their native States, and their 
superior knowledge and skill enabled them to command the con- 
fidence of their men, while every Northern private fancied himself 
the equal of his colonel and the superior of his captain—as many 
of them certainly were. The results were felt at Bull Run, and 
even on the Chickahominy, where colonels elected by ballot strove 
to ingratiate themselves with their men by granting wholesale 
furloughs while in the face of the enemy; and where, ata critical 
moment, some Northern regiments abandoned an important post 
in despite of the efforts of their leaders, the opinion of the 
majority having determined that the enemy were approaching 
their line of retreat and would speedily cut them off. 

The defeat of M‘Clellan on the Chickahominy appears to have 
been due to two principal causes. First, the personal timidity of 
President Lincoln, which induced him to retain M‘Dowall’s corps,, 
on which the General reckoned, for the defence of Washin ¥ 
Secondly, the advan of interior lines, which enabled the Con- 
federates to bring up Jackson from the Shenandoah Valley, long 
before any reinforcements thence could reach M‘Clellan. On this 
oceasion they seenr to have equalled, if not outnumbered, tlie 
invaders. At Manassas, the hardihood of Jackson, the rawness of 
the Federal troops, and their want of confidence in Pope, appear 
to have contributed to the victory, which was won by hard fight- 
ing. At Antietam, Lee rye chiefly to cover the siege of Harper's. 
Ferry and the removal of the spoil. But at first his numbers: 
were but one to two, and afterwards two to three; and it seems 
probable that, if M‘Clellan had pushed the attack on the first day, 
or pursued it vigorously on the second, Lee must have been 
broken. As it was, he retired when he pleased, at leisure, across 
the river, and to his old position beyond the Rapidan. 

Then followed the apintreent of Burnside, his mad.attack on 
the fortified heights above Petersburg, and his terrible repulse. 
Why did not Lee fall upon the enemy while they lay at the foot 
of the hills? Captain Chesney blames him for over-caution; and, 


| primd facie, the reproach seems to be deserved. No such fault 


was. displayed in his next operation. Hooker, who succeeded 
Burnside, had a force nearly three times as great as Lee's. He 


left a fourth of this force in front, while he marched with the 
rest to take the Confederates in flank. Leaving a brigade or two, 
in his lines, Lee marched to encounter the main body of the 


enemy, With ge men he held nearly 100,000 in cheek, 
while he detached Jackson, with 30,000, to attack them in rear and 
flank. Thus he actually ventured to divide his force in presence 
of an enemy of double his numbers, and won the battle by this 

id rashness. Then he marched back to Fredericksburg, 
recovered his lines, and crushed the enemy's reserve, which had 
stormed them; and then returned to watch Hooker, having thus, 


| with 50,000 men, fought two battles, and beaten 120,000. This 


success, brilliant as it was, was dearly purchased by Jackson's 
death. 
“The chief topic of the second volume is the three days’ battle 


| 
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at Gettysburg, the subsequent tions up to the assumption 
of the by having little political or strategic 
interest. The battle of sae yy 2 was the result of a collision 
arising from the eagerness of Lee to collect his troops at a critical 
point, and of Meade to cut him off, and with that view to seize 
the position. The Confederates won the race, and coming u 
with the first of Meade’s divisions, cut it nearly to pieces, an 
drove it back on the heights above the town. Had they followed 
it up, they might have captured it, and taken the position without 
resistance. But they halted, and next day Meade’s whole arm 
held the heights. It is said that Lee and Longstreet wished to fi 
back and occupy a stronger position, or to await an attack where 
they were, while Ewell’s waggon-train, the spoil of Pennsylvania, 
crossed into Virginia. But the counsels of younger men prevailed, 
and battle was given. On the 2nd of July the Confederates made 

a trifling advance; on the 3rd, attacking with insufficient 
forces, though they made their way into the enemy’s lines, they 
were beaten back with terrible slaughter. ettysburg, it 
may be said, reversed the circumstances of Fredericksburg— 
the Federals holding a line of fortified heights, and the 
Confederates assailing them. But here the fortifications were 
only hasty and improvised, and the attack was so vigorously 
made that at one time it seemed likely to succeed. 

Lee retreated from Gettysburg in good order, and carried off 
nearly all his spoil. The inability of either party to follow up a 
victory is one of the most extraordinary peculiarities of the 
American conflict, and even Captain Chesney but imperfectly 
explains it, It is due partly to the want of discipline among the 
soldiers, and partly to the inefficiency of the cavalry, who, in 
their mode of fighting and habits, more resemble Cossacks than 
English troopers : — 

It is probably as much from the nature of the country as from defective 

discipline, that this arm has in both armies been of very little service in the 
greater actions ; and from feeling, under such circumstances, the hopelessness 
of any bold attack made on infantry, even though disordered, the cavalry 
generals have allowed their squadrons to take up a desultory skirmishing 
mode of fighting, most detrimental to their usefulness, and likely to be con- 
firmed into an evil tradition. Such was once the custom in European 
armies, until Frederick the Great broke through it, and introduced one ot 
the greatest of modern tactical improvements, by compelling his cavalry to 
charge the enemy at a gallop, and use their swords rather than their fire- 
arms. Another such a disciplinarian, backed by power of despotic nature, 
is needed to revise the system in America, before the Northern or Southern 
horse (for Stuart himself, invaluable on outpost duties, has in this matter 
failed as much as other leaders) can emerge from the contempt into which 
they have fallen. 
It is said that the Western troopers do not even carry sabres, but 
trust entirely to their firearms. Such cavalry, of course, can 
hardly do much execution ~~ oommee an army that is not alto- 
gether routed and demoralized. 

The remainder of the second volume is filled with an account 
of Longstreet’s operations in Tennessee, and of Meade’s and Lee's 
manoeuvres and countermarches in Virginia. It closes with the 
assumption of the command by General Grant, and with a short 
account of Dablgren’s raid upon Richmond. It is worthy of 
notice that Captain Chesney believes the more atrocious portion of 
the orders attributed to that officer to have been forgeries, though 
that “not to let the rebel leader and his Cabinet escape” is un- 
doubtedly genuine. It matters little, for the real character of the 
expedition is perfectly plain, and in perfect accordance with the 
spirit displayed by the Northerners throughout the war. It was 
intended to San Richmond ; it was intended that President Davis 
and his Ministers “ should not escape ” ; and, as no orders were given 
to take them alive, we can judge how this intention would have 
been carried out. 

It would appear that the author intends to continue this narra- 
tive from year to year, and we sincerely hope that nothing will 
interfere with the fulfilment of that purpose. Simple, straight- 
forward, terse, and unpretending, it is all that a military history of 
a war still raging should be; and, though it may hereafter be 
superseded by more imposing works, it will always remain an in- 
teresting contemporary record of the struggle which has ennobled 
the name of Virginia to all future generations. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


science has lately lost in France some of 
its most representatives — M. Damiron, M. 
Garnier, and M. Bouillet. We must now add to the mournful 
catalogue the name of M. Emile Saisset, whose principal works 
have been placed within the reach of English readers through 
the medium of accurate translations. The volume before us * is 
& posthumous production, to a great extent at least, and it is 
especially interesting to the student because it contains only a few 
disjointed fragments of an edifice which the author had planned on 
very extensive proportions. Scepticism, M. Saisset remarks, is 
the particular disease of society at the present time; it has con- 
tracted an intimate alliance with materialism, and the steady 
inroads made by these two formidable adversaries call for the 
united energies both of the defenders of Christianity and of true 
metaphysicians. Our author selected scepticism 
as of his lectures ‘ting e and 
a kind of programme extending over three years, e end o 
which time S hoped to have discussed the leading sceptical 
schools both in ancient and modern history. Sickness, however, 


* Le Scepticisme, Etudes. Par Em. Saisset. Paris: Didier. 


frustrated his design ; and of the projected undertaking only one 
volume remains to show what the lecturer’s intention was, and 
how well qualified he was to accomplish it. The wg 
explains the nature of scepticism, its causes and its effects. We 
have then, under the title Le Scepticisme d’Enesidéme, a learned 
essay which is, in fact, a complete review of ancient 
scepticism. The third disquisition treats of Pascal. It may 
be considered as M. Saisset’s lite farewell to his pupils, 
for the two lectures it embodies were the last he ever delivered at 
the Sorbonne. The chapter on Kant is recast and revised from 
two papers which — the one in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and the other in M. Hachette’s Dictionnaire des Sciences Philoso- 
phiques. From this last-named work has likewise been borrowed 
a series of theoretical fragments, forming a suitable conclusion to 
the historical part of the volume. 

M. de Lescure is, of all French editors, one of the busiest. His 
name now appears before the public connected with two immense 
octavo volumes of correspondence, and another on the subject 
of au * To the mania for collecting crests and postage- 

tamps has succeeded that of epee autographs. A periodical 
has even been started with the view of multiplying the facsimiles 
of the handwriting of distinguished personages, and if it is im- 
possible that every one should possess a letter of Montaigne, an 
original (inédit) poem of Corneille, or a sketch from Michael 
Angelo’s crayon, at all events the humblest amateur can, for a 
mere trifle, obtain an exact copy of such rarities. The auto- 
oa fancy has given rise ‘to a distinct science, which, like 
ibliography, has its rules, its traditions, and its mysteries. To 
the unravelling of these M. de Lescure devotes much care, and his 
volume will, we doubt not, obtain a permanent place in every 
library side by side with those of Peignot, Brunet, and Barbier. 
At the end are added a few curious documents, now for the first 
time published, which serve to relieve the tedium of what some 
readers may regard as a rather dry subject. 

It is a long time since a competent critic expressed the desire 
that a good edition of Madame du Deffand’s Correspondence should 
be printedt+ ; and certainly, if Hoxace spirituelle friend 
deserves, as some persons say she does, to be called the Sévigné 
of the eighteenth century, it is matter for surprise that her letters 
should never yet have been brought out in acollected form. M. de 
Lescure has undertaken to supply this desideratum, and the two 
bulky volumes with which he presents us bear evidence at least of 
considerable research. We cannot here attempt to enumerate the 
most remarkable points in this work, and must merely note a few 
currente calamo. Let us, in the first place, name the introductory 
i ! on Madame du Deffand, her salon, and her contemporaries. 
M. de Lescure has very well described the painful character of the 
correspondence, and the moral lesson it embodies. The corrup- 
tion which preyed upon French society a hundred years ago has 
left its marks on every letter in the series, and makes us return 
with twofold zest to the sensible chit-chat of Madame de 
Seriaes, A short account of the previous editions of Madame 
du Deffand’s letters was indispensable as a guide to lite- 
rary men, and it is here given. Then come the letters them- 
selves, divided into three principal series, according as the persons 
addressed are Hénault, Voltaire, or Horace Walpole. e need 
scarcely sf that foot-notes occur plentifully, illustrating the poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual history of the times. An appendix, 
two portraits, several facsimiles of autographs, and an excellent 
alphabetical index, complete the work. 

In rising from the perusal of Madame du Deffand’s letters, we 
feel more impressed than ever with the remarkable aptitude of our 
neighbours both for that branch of writing and for memoirs. All 
the qualities which distinguish French esprit find full scope here, 
though perhaps we would give in this respect the superiority to 
letters over memoirs. We think, therefore, that M. Crépet’s idea 
of publishing a kind of anthology { containing the choicest speci- 
mens of French epistolographers is a happy one, and if the forth- 
coming volume equals in merit the one now published, the result 
will be not only an excellent educational work, but a curious 
gallery of portraits. M. — first instalment takes us from 
the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth cen- 

. Ashort biographical notice sets forth the leading charac- 
teristics of each author, and points out his or her special claims 
to a place in the catalogue of letter-writers, The notes are 
judiciously restricted to necessary explanations respecting topics of 

iographical interest. 

Mysticism was a favourite subject with M. Matter. Already, in 
his monographs of Swedenborg and of Saint-Martin, he had 
sketched a curious chapter of the intellectual history of modern 
Europe. The present volume §, treating of Fénelon, is another 
valuable contribution to the same subject, and we regret that 
death should have prevented the learned author from completing, 
as he had intended, his metaphysical studies by giving us an 
account of Malebranche and of the French mystics anterior to 
Fénelon. The Archbishop of Cambrai was the centre of a group. 
Around him the Dukes de Chevreuse and de Beauvilliers, Madame 
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de la Maisonfort, and Madame Guyon formed a kind of select 
society distinguished by views in politics and theology which 
amounted in fact to a strong protest against the official Versailles 
notions both of temporal and spiritual government. It is the 
history of this protest which M. Matter has attempted to retrace, 
for it would impossible to separate Féndlon from his 
friends; and in speaking of the famous Mavrimes des Saints we 
must, of course, not overlook the memorable dispute between the 
arbi Bossuet and the author of Telemachus. All these 
— are duly discussed by M. Matter, who is likewise in- 
cidentally led to examine the mystic tendencies of Leibnitz and of 
Bossuet himself, and the differences which exist between the 
adepts of mysticism im France, in Germany, end in England. 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis have now reached the third 
volume.* The present duodecimo does not offer any point of 
special value as far as the biographical portraits are concerned, 
and we should therefore have left it unnoticed but for the 
“ profession of faith” which the author gives us in his chapter on 
Chateaubriand. Some years ago, M. Sainte-Beuve published 
two thick volumes professing to be a course of lectures in which 
the life, character, and writings of Chateaubriand were con- 
sidered. The severity of his judgments and the bitterness with 
which they were expressed took the reading public very much 
by surprise, particularly when it was remembered that the writer 
had formerly adopted quite a different tone in his critiques. 
Similar instances of literary recantations on M. Sainte-Beuve’s part 
were noticed in reference to M. Cousin, Madame Récamier, and 
Madame Swetchine; and the opinion began to gain ground that 
the eminent journalist was very fond of burning his old idols, 
and of writing down those whom he had previously been most 
eager to praise. The profession of faith now before us is an 
attempt to justify this course of action by setting up new canons 
of criticism. M. Sainte-Beuve insists, in the first place, on the 
necessity of being thoroughly acquainted with the physical pecu- 
liarities of the author whom one wishes to esfimate. His consti- 
tution, his nerves, and his good or bad state of health, will explain 
his literary tendencies, so that physical and sanitary conditions 
form an important element towards the determination of intel- 
lectual merit. The next point to ascertain, according to this 
ingenious critic, is the group amidst which the author you wish 
to study has lived. hat was his habitual entourage? Who 
were his friends? It may be admitted that M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
views have a certain yalue within a limited range ; but by ascribing 
such overwhelming influence to outward causes, he reduces the 
poet, the historian, the metaphysician, to a kind of irresponsible 
automaton, merely re-echoing what he hears arcund him, and 
having no fixed principle to guide him through life. With so 
extraordinary a notion of criticism, we are not astonished that 
M. Sainte-Beuve should destroy to-day the idols he worshipped 
yesterday ; but if the low moral tone of some of his contemporaries 
may be alleged in vindication of his theory, we must protest 
decidedly against his universal application of it. 

M. Zeller’s new volume gives the substance of a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the request of the Princess Mathilde to a select 
audience, comprising, we suppose, all the aristocracy of Imperial 
France. The taste for lectures has become so thoroughly im- 
some amongst our neighbours that even the Tuileries must 

ave their séances littéraires, and hear popular expositions of history 
and science. The subject chosen by M. Zeller was the formation 
of modern society in Europe, and the extretiens he now publishes 
are a kind of introduction to the main topic. They strike us as being 
very sketchy ; but it must have been difficult to avoid this defect 
in addressing an assembly consisting chiefly of ladies—and of ladies, 
too, who are not supposed to spend much time 7 questions of 
erudition and of ny Judaism and hristianity, the 
invasion of the Barbarians, the Byzantine Empire, the organization 
of the Church, the reigns of Clovis, Theodoric, and Justinian— 
such are the subjects treated of in M. Zeller’s book. __ 

M. de Lescure had already written the life of Marie Antoinette ; 
and, in dealing with such a subject, it was impossible to leave un- 
noticed the Princess de Lamballe, whose devotedness to the royal 
family of France cost her so dear. It was impossible, however, 
in an incidental notice to do full justice to the amiable and accom- 
plished princess, and consequently the author has devoted a separate 
work to the subject,t From the beginning of her public life the 


Princess de Lamballe had a most difficult part to perform, and it is 
not too much to say that she uniformly gave an example of con- 
sistency and courage. Steady in the midst of a frivolous Court, 


sincere while the be atmosphere she breathed was that of lies, 
simple at a time when deceit was fashionable, pure notwith- 
a the strongest temptations, she stands forth on the 
page of history a complete contrast to those who surrounded 
her. The old Duke de Penthiévre, her father-in-law, found in her 
unremitting attentions the solace of his declining years, and the 
noble manner in which she behaved towards a husband d ed 
by vice and incapable of a single good feeling would alone suffice 
to immortalize her memory. M. de Lescure has acquitted himself of 
the biographer’s part con amore. He has wisely left unnoticed the 
rumours which accused the Duke of Orleans of having allowed 
his unfortunate relative, without an effort on his part, to perish 
under the fury of the Jacobins ; and he has also omitted men- 
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tioning deeds of horror the recital of which could add no pos- 
sible interest to a history sufficiently ic in itself. By a 
singular piece of good fortune he has obtained from Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy-Carignan access to letters, portraits, and other 
documents referring to Madame de Lamballe, and with the help 
of these he has composed a volume which well deserves to be 
favourably received. 

The Journal des we ending es, all its vicissitudes, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping its place at the head of French newspapers, and, 
under the judicious management of its present editor, it enjoys as 
much popularity as it did fifty Pe vv ago, when, to quote a 
remark of M. Guizot, it was, with Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Staél, the best representative of mys 9 | French literature. 
Two of the most brilliant collaborateurs of that journal now claim 
notice at our hands. The essays of M. Weiss * are divided into two 
parts, the former being a general sketch of French literature, whilst 
the latter consists of a series of articles on different authors, Adopt- 
ing to a certain extent the theory of M. Taine, our critic thinks 
that the history of any given nation may be traced in the 
literary types which it has produced, and he illustrates his 
views in a very ingenious way. His survey of French literature 
is suggested to him by various works of M. Geruzez, Nisard, and 
Poitou. The first-named writer’s Histoire de la Littérature seems 
to him rather unequal. M. Nisard’s four volumes on the same 
subject are open to the like objection, but in a less d ; and, as 
far as the seventeenth century is concerned, his work leaves little 
to be M. melancholy account of con- 
tem 8c of imaginative literature, it is a piece of speciai 
pleating’ from which it would be ex ingly unfair to a 
judgment upon French novels and plays, objectionable though 
many of them decidedly are. M. seems to us to have 
very accurately defined the chief features of the intellectual cha- 
racter of his —— 1¢ His detached articles are also well 
worth attention, in particular that which refers to the late 
Duchess of Orleans. 

The Etudes sur les Moralistes ist ‘also come from the 
Journal des Débats, like the essays of M. Weiss, and they have the 
additional interest of being the productions of a writer whose 
pen is particularly obnoxious to the Napoleonic régime. Every- 
thing has been done that could be done to keep M. Prévost- 
Paradol from journalism, but all in vain. The question natu- 
rally arises, What is there so dangerous in the feuilletons of M. 
Prévost-Paradol? Does he preach subversive doctrines? Is 
he a Socialist, a champion of the Pope, a disciple of Proudhon ? 
No, he merely upholds the principles of true freedom and the 
theory of coustitutional government; hence the eagerness with 
which he is persecuted. in the volume before us we have reflec- 
tions and commentaries on thinkers whose merits have often been 
discussed ; but our author knows how to find fresh matter of 
interest in familiar topics. Talking of Pascal, for example, he 
remarks that most moralists dilate on the vicissitudes of ng 
life as if they did not really feel what they were saying, whilst the 
austere Jansenist discourses in words of fire, and pours forth the 
bitter experience of his own heart. After a series of chapters 
on the great French moralists, M. Prévost-Paradol adds some 
essays on sadness, ambition, disease, and death. We have also 
been much struck with a disquisition on pulpit eloquence @ propos 
of La Bruyére. The writer defines not only the chief features 
which mark that style of oratory, but also the differences between 
preaching as it now is and as it was two hundred years ago. 


M. Wallon, member of the Institute, and Professor of History 
at the Sorbonne, contributes his share to the protest against 
MN. Renan, M. Reville, and the other representatives of “advanced ” 
criticism.{ He takes the materials of his book from the four Gospels, 
and writes in a clear, easy, and elegant style the biography of 
Christ. By way of introduction we have along chapter on the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, and on the most recent sysiems 
which have attacked their authority. M. Wallon writes from the 
Roman Catholic stand-point; but his observations are confined 
to topics which have a common interest for Christians of every 
denomination, and they are offered throughout in a spirit of 
moderation and of courtesy which may be proposed as an example 
to all controversialists. 

Amongst the works of fiction which have appeared lately, we 
would notice a volume of tales bearing the name of an author 
hitherto unknown, and written in an agreeable style.§ They are 
inscribed to Ninon in a singular preface, from which, we are bound 
to say, it would be wrong to judge of the contents of the book. 
M. Emile Zola will do well to study the art of relating simple 
things in a simple manner. 

M. Assollant’s name here occurs to us by virtue of the law of 
contrast.|| Nothing stilted or far-fetched comes from his pen, and 
the incidents of garrison life which he relates in his new volume 
are told with his usual smartness, and with a fidelity to nature 
which has not always characterized his sketches of men and 
things. The characters are well drawn, taken from the life, and 


Essais sur Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. Par J.J. Weiss. Paris: 

+ Etudes sur les Moralistes Francais. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. Paris and 
London . L. Hachette & Co. 


Vie de N. S. Jésus-Christ, selon la Concordance des Evangélistes, 
Par H. Wallon. Paris and Londen : Hachette, 


§ Contes 2 Ninon. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Hetzel. 
|| Une Ville de Garnison. Par Alfred Assollant. Paris: Hetzel. 


country-towns, 

In the Due de rape g 20s we haye a tale very cleverly con- 
structed, with plenty of incident and a sufficient number of dra- 
matis persone, The hero, depicted asa model of generosity and 
self-sacrifice, consents to 7 it to be believed that he had 
killed in a duel a friend of his who had really shot him- 
self, He then. retires into a secluded district, and devotes his 
whole time to the bringing up of a boy whom he trains to all the 
pursuits of the field e Duc de Carlepont, = young man, and 
a friend, afterwards start off for Circassia, where they take an 
active share in the cam gn between the natives and the Russian 
invaders. A, love affair of course forms part of the story, and 
ample amends are finally made to the Duke by the lady whose son 
was monmnnet to have fallen the victim of the duel. 

A young lady + is induced, through the wickedness of her 
soubrette, to listen to the attentions of a cepteur or tax-collector. 
Letters are exchanged ; at last the father finds out the intrigue, 
and one evening, when an appointment had been made between 
the gallant Lovelace and his inamorata, M. de la Southiére, 
anxious to save his daughter's reputation, presents himself, fires 
upon the , and kills him, A ticket-of leave convict who 
happens to be in the neighbourhood is accused of the murder, and 
contemned, M. de la Southiére being obliged to take part as a 
juryman in the trial of the man whom he knows to be innocent. 
Stung by his conscience, he confesses the deed he has committed, 
but the motive which had prompted him is pleaded as an_ex- 
tenuating circumstance, and he is unanimously acquitted. Such 
are the principal features of M. Elie Berthet's new and amusing 
tale Le Juré, 

M. Alexander Dumas carries La San Felicet one volume forward, 
and publishes the twelfth instalment of his dramatic productions, 
including that singular tragedy L’ Orestie, about which so much was 
said when it first ap §. 


* Le Duc de Carlepont. Par Amédée Achard. Paris and London: 
Hachette, 


+ Le Juré. Par Elie Berthot. Paris.and London: Hachette. 
La San Felice. Par Alex. Dumas, Vol. 7. Paris: Lévy. 
§ Thédtre Complet d Aleaandre Dumas, Vol. 12. Paris: Lévy. 
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POPULAR CONCERTS, St. ‘Hall. — 


On Monday Evening next. March 6, the me will inchedeRestheven’s Quartet 
Cor umowski, and ee in’s ‘Quartet in G, Op, 64. No. 4, both for 

mts; Mozart's anofc and Violin, in E minor ; and 
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TRE! LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An EXHIBITION 

the WORKS of this eminent Artist, consistio; Drawings, and Sketches 
in OW <a Water Colour, is NOW OPEN to the uit Street, Regent Street, 
from Ten to Five.— Admission, 1s. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 


SoeAL, of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 


EXHIBITION of SKETCHES STUDIES by the Members, 
their Gallery, 5 Mall East. Nine till Dusk.— 
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WwW ORK, and FIFTY other WORKS, painted by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, will be Exhibited on Monday, March 13, at 191 Piceadilly.— 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. First Day, open at Twelve. 


AX®r- -UNION of LONDON. — Subscription, One Guinea. — 
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TNSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS.—NOTICE.—The 

FIFTH ANNUAL MEPTING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

will take place, at Twelve o'clock, on Thursday, Friday, and 6th, 7th, and 8th of 

April next, at the Hall of the Society of Arts, John Street, A mdon. ‘There will also 

rs on the m Practical on Steam 

of for Merchandise and for War, will 


Naval Ship Bullders, Naval Officers of the Royal and Merchant Services, ond 
Engineers who propose to Papers before the Institution, are requested to -end immediat 
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trative Drawings, should be ted at the Offices of the netitution, on or before the 25th of 
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before the Ist of March next. The Annual Subscription. of £2 2s. is payable on Admission, and 
becomes due at the commencement of each succeeding Year. 
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W.—Tuition Fee: In the Classical Division, 12 Guiness 

English : Division (French included), 9 Guineas; in the Preparatory, © Guineas. 

£48 and £42,—For a Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master. 


‘THE HERMITAGE, Richmond, S.W. — An OXBORD 


GRADUATE, assisted b; eminentl ‘eachers, carefully and rapidly Prepares 
all ber of GENTLE. for Woolwich, 
the Civil Service. The Junior tase few Vaan, 


Civili 8 SERVICE of INDIA. — THREE VACANCIES at 
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See Parncreat, for further 
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and Christian Education, with the Comforts of by 
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are in every respect treated as a portion = the Family. View is extensive, comprehendin 
the Lake of Neuchitel, the Alps, Inst (including 

1 Francs per Annum; or with "Biano and Drawing. i Franes.—References to 
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School, Great = 
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moderate.— Address, Marnemaricus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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MUSICAL UNION. — Pwenty-First Season. — Eight Tuesdays, 


at Half- Three, St. James’s Hall, after Easter. having N ions to 
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